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LLLUSTRATIONS OF IVANHOE. 
No. VL.—Rebecca at the Stake. 


The Holy Order of the Temple of Zion having condemned Re- 
becca, the Jewess, to die as a Sorceress, by a slow, wretched and 
rotracted course of torture, Brian de Bois-Guilbert, Knight Pre- 
ceptor of the Order, appears to maintain the justice of the sentence, 
by wager of battle. This maiden, so high in mind, and so lovely 
in form, had already been driven to the brink of a dizzy battle- 
ment by the licentious passion of the knight, and when the sen- 
tence was passed upon her, he contrived to convey to her a sug- 
estion that she was entitled to demand a champion. It was his 
intention to appear in this character, disguized as a roving knight, 
and avouch her innocence. He was, however, selected, by a man- 
date which he dared not disobey, to be the representative of his 
Order. The last moment being arrived, and the Grand Master 
having said that in this appeal to the judgment of Heaven, he 
should not prohibit parties from having that communication with 
each other, which might best tend to bring forth the truth of the 
quarrel,—the ~~ Templar made one more effort to save the 
innocent Jewess. He conjured her tofly from her fanatic persecutors. 
« Mount thee,” he eagerly whispered, behind me on my steed— 
on Zamor, the gallant horse that never failed his rider. I won 
him in single fight from the Soldan of Trebizond—mount, I say, 
behind me—in one short hour is pursuit and inquiry far behind— 
anew world of pleasure opens to thee—to mea new career of 
fame. Let them speak the doom I despise, and erase the name of 
Bois-Guilbert from their list of monastic slaves! I will wash out with 
blood whatever blot they may dare to cast on my escutcheon!” 

« Tempter,” said Rebecca, “ begone!—Not in this last extremi- 
ty canst thou move me one hair’s-breadth from my resting place— 
surrounded as I am by foes, I hold thee as my worst and most 
deadly—avoid thee, in the name of God!” Vol. 2. p. 290. 

See a review of Ivanhoe in our last number. 
VOL. I.—=NO. I. 1 




















2 Prince Maximilian’s Travels in Brazil. 


Art. l.— Travels in Brazil, in the years 1815, 1816, 1817. By 
Prince Maximilian, of Wied-Neuwied. Illustrated with Plates. 
Part I. 4to. pp. 335. 11.11s. 6d. Boards. Colburn and Co. 1820. 


Wuen the fugitive house of. Braganza sailed down the — 
for Rio de Taailtto, various amusing speculations were hazarded 
as to the causes and consequences of that remarkable event. Some 
persons contended that Bonaparte, with a view to the ultimate 
subjugation of Portugal and the prevention of England from seiz- 
ing on her South American colonies, was an accomplice to the es- 
cape; being much too keen and sharp-sighted a politician not to 
have foreseen and prevented the measure, if he had not chosen to 
connive at it. Others as stoutly affirmed that the project was 
conceived and matured in the british cabinet; and some pains 
were taken to give our rulers the merit of an event in which they 
had no more concern than the man in the moon. One set of po- 
liticians prophecied that Brazil, from this momentous change in 
its political situation, would open a market of insatiable consump- 
tion for British goods; another beheld the distant prospect of long 
and ruinous wars, both in Europe and South America, in this 
transfer of the ancient seat of government from the parent-coun- 
try to the colony; and, anticipating the successful imtrigues of 
France to destroy our alliance, they wisely cautioned.us against too 
sanguine speculations in commerce. Among these gay visions of 
advantage, and these gloomy vaticinations of misery and warfare, 
nobody seems 'to have bespoken that striking change of internal 
policy which actually took place, so beneficial in its consequen- 
ces to science if not to commerce. This new plan led the court 
of Rio de Janeiro to abandon the jealous system of Secrecy an¢l 
concealment as to its American possessions that had before pre- 
vailed, almost to the exclusion of travellers; and to adopt the ‘h- 
‘beral determination of encouraging them, and even actively pro- 
moting their researches. Formerly, a traveller, on his landing in 
Brazil, was surrounded by soldiers, and narrowly watched, while 
every difficulty was thrown in the way of his pursuits. Confi- 
dence, however, succeeded to distrust on the arrival of the court. 
Mr. Mawe (of the Strand)traversed the province of Minas Geraes 
with a view to the study of its mineralogy, and obtained permis- 
sion to examine the ancient gold mines of Jaragua, and the dia- 
mond mines of Villa ‘Rica and Tejuco, of which he has given us 
a very interesting account; and many German and Prussian tra- 
vellers have received the most liberal encouragement in the pro- 
secution of their labours. 

The journey, of which the volume now before us gives a detail, 
was performed by a man of a rank which seldom produces wri- 
ting tourists, and cultivators of science amid scenes of hardship 
and danger. It extends along the east coast from the twenty- 


third to the thirteenth degree of south latitude, a portion less 
known or described than many other parts of the continent of 
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South America. Several tribes of the aboriginal inhabitants yet 
live here in their primitive state, undisturbed by Europeans, who 
are gradually spreading themselves in all directions. Prince 
Maximilian complains of the total want of good maps: that of Ar- 
rowsmith, he says, is full of errors; considerable rivers on the east 
coast being omitted, and others marked which have no existence. 
The Portuguese government, however, has ordered an accurate 
survey of the whole coast, pointing out all the dangers which 
threaten the navigator, and the work is already in execution by 
two naval officers of competent ability. A map of the east coast 
between the fifteenth and twenty-third degree, corrected from 
Arrowsmith, and enlarged, accompanies this narrative. 

After a very short stay at Rio de Janeiro, the traveller and his 
companions* prepared for their journey into the interior, with six- 
teen mules, each carrying two wooden chests; and ten men, well 
armed, to act as hunters: orders having been given by the govern- 
ment of Rio de Janeiro to the magistrates on the coast to furnish 
every assistance, to provide beasts of burden, and to grant the aid 
of soldiers if necessary. Of the capital itself, the author has de- 
clined to give any more than a very rapid sketch, the term of his 
residence being insufficient to obtain materials for a full and ac- 
curate description. Brazilian manners, style of dress, fashions, 
and amusements, have gradually given way to those of Europe; 
while ambassadors from the European powers, and a general influx 
of foreigners from England, Spain, Italy,, Russia, Germany, &c. 
&c. have introduced a great degree of luxury among all classes 
of the community. 

The village of’ St. Lourenzo is the only place in the neighbour- 
hood of the capital which still possesses remains of the native In- 
dians, a small strong limbed muscular race, of reddish or tawny 
colour; with thick, long, coal-black hair, broad faces, eyes placed 
rather obliquely, thick lips, small hands and feet, and the men 
having thin strong beards. 

Having crossed the great bay of Rio to the village of Praya 
Grande, the travellers bent their course to Cape Frio; and in or- 
der. to. accustom themselves to the night-air, they bivouacked in 
an,open meadow on the first night, although they found habita- 
tions in the neighbourhood. ‘The author, who is rather prone to 
the picturesque and poetical in his descriptions, is delighted with 
the novelty of the scene: ‘ the Cabure, a small owl, hooted among 
the bushes, luminous insects glistened on the marshes, and the 








* Two.Germans, Messrs. Freyreiss:and Sellow, who intend to travel 
several years in the Brazils: they are acquinted with the language and man- 
ners of the country, and are represented as being particularly qualified to 
penetrate into the interior, to collect scientife information, and. to com- 
municate the result of their researches to the public. 
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Frogs gently croaked around us:—our blankets and baggage were 
wet through by the dew, but the early beams of the sun soon dried 
them.” The continent of South America, from the great fecun- 
dity which every where prevails, exhibits a most extraordinary 
luxuriance of vegetation, and forms a striking contrast with the 
bare and arid plains of Africa; while the splendid plumage of ma- 
ny of its birds, the brilliancy of its insects, and the great variety 
of its animals, unknown to Europe, furnish the naturalist with a 
rich and raré repast. 


‘A chain of mountains next rose before us, which bears the name 
of Serra de Inua. This wilderness surpassed every thing that 
my imagination had as yet conceived of the grand scenes of na- 
ture. On entering a deep hollow, we observed several large pools 
of limpid water, and a little beyond these an. immense forest, of 
which no comparison can give an adequate idea. Palms and all 
the magnificent trees of the country, were throughout so interla- 
ced with creeping and climbing plants, that it was impossible for 
the eye to penctrate through this species of verdant wall. All of 
them, even thin low stems, were covered with creeping plants, 
such as epidendron, cactus, bromelia, &c. many of which bear 
flowers of such beauty, that whoever beholds them for the first 
time cannot withhold his admiration. I mention only one kind 
of bromelia, with a deep coral-red flower, the leaves of which are 
tipped with violet; and the heliconia, a kind of banana resembling 
the strelitzia, with dark red calyx and white flowers. In these 
deep shades, near the covl mountain streams, the heated traveller, 
especially the native of northern regions, finds a temperature that 
is quite refreshing, and which increased the delight that the sub- 
lime scenes presented to our view in this magnificent wilderness 
incessantly excited. Every moment, each of us found something 
new that engaged his whole attention. Even the rocks are here 
covered with lichens and cryptogamous plants of a thousand va- 
rious kinds: particularly the finest ferns, which in part hang like 
feathered ribbons in the most picturesque manner from the trees. 
A deep red horizontal fungus adorns the dry trunks; while a fine 
carmine-coloured lichen, on the properties of which, as a dyeing 
matter, some experiments have been made in England, covers the 
bark of the stronger trees with its round knobs. The colossal 
trees of the Brazilian woods are sv lofty, that our fowling-pieces 
could not carry to the top of them, so that we often fired in vain 
at the finest birds; but we loaded ourselves with the most beauti- 
ful flowers of juicy plants, which we were unfortunately obliged 
to throw away afterwards, as they soon perish, and cannot be pre- 
served in an herbal.’ 


The contributions here made to the science of natural history 
will be deemed ex remely valuable, and constitute a principaland 
very interesting portion of this work, Indeed, to form an exten- 
sive and good collection of specimens in zoology and botany, and 
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to study the manners and customs of the native Indians, were the 
object of this laborious journey. At Cape Frio, the Prince ob- 
tained the skin of the great Boa Constrictor; which, instead of 
being confined to Africa, as many have erroneously supposed, is 
the most common of the Brazilian species of that genus; the va- 
rieties are generally known on the east coast by the name Jiboya. 
Many months afterward, as the author was in his canoe on the 
river Belmonte, he saw the living animal just as it had coiled 
round and killed a large Capybara (thick-nosed Tapir). His 
hunters shot at the animal, and placed an arrow in its bouy> when 
it quitted its prey, darted under water, and escaped. The shot 
had lost their force in the stream, and the arrow was found broken 
on the bank, where the serpent had rubbed it off. 


‘This reptile, the sucuriuba of the river Belmonte, or the sucu- 
riu, as it is called, in Minas Geraes, is the largest kind of serpent 
in Brazil, atleast in the above-mentioned countries; there are many 
errors in the descriptions given of it by naturalists. Daudin has 
mention it by the name of boa anacondo, It is found all over 
South America, and attains the largest size of any species of this 
genus, in that part of the world. All the denominations alludin 
to the abode of the boa serpents in the water belong to this kind; 
for the others never dwell in the water, whereas the sucuriu or 
sucuriuba lives constantly in and near water, and is therefore 
really amphibious in the literal sense of the word. ‘This a 
is by no means beautifully marked: its back is of a dark blackish 
olive, and down it run longitudinally two rows of round black 
spots, in pairs, which are for the most part pretty regularly dis- 
posed. In solitary places unfrequented by man, it attains the 
prodigious size of twenty or thirty feet, and even more, in length. 
Daudin, in his Natural History of Reptiles, considers the serpent 
which he assumes to be the genuine ia constrictor, aS a native 
of Africa, but this species, if it is also found in Africa, inhabits 
every part of Brazil, is there the most common land boa, 
and every where known by the name of jiboya. The Belmonte 
is the southernmost of the rivers on the east coast, in which the 
sucuriuba occurs; farther to the north it is universally found. 
Very fabulous stories have been related concerning the way of 
life of these immense reptiles; and even in modern times, the 
have been copied out of old travellers. The accounts also whic 
are given of its sleep in winter are not precise enough. It is said, 
indeed, that they certainlv become torpid during the hot season, 
in the narshy pools of the deserts, but this does not happen in 
the woody valleys of Brazil, which always abound in water, where 
they do not live properly in marshes, but in great lakes, ponds 
that are never dry, rivers and streams, the banks of which are 
cooled by the shade of the ancient forests,’ | 


' The coral-snake, probably the coluber fulvius of Linne, the 
most beautiful of its species, is very common here. A brilliant 
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scarlet alternates on its smooth body with black and greenish- 
white rings, so that this innocent reptile may be compared to a 
string of variegated beads. 

From Cape Frio, we proceed to the Villa de St. Salvador, on 
the banks of the Paraiba. In all this country, sugar is very large- 
ly cultivated; and sugar-refiners are established here on so large 
a scale as to employ more than a hundred and fifiy slaves: om 
is also distilled from it. ‘Twenty years ago, the ay and the 
little vrver Muriahe which falls into it, had on their banks two 
hundred and eighty sugar-refineries; many of them very large and 
profitable. 

A little higher up the river, apparantly not more than twenty or 
five-and-twenty miles from a populous and even opulent city, re- 
side a tribe of savage Tapuyas, called Puris. St. Fidelis, was a 
village selected for a mission, about thirty years ago, by some Ca- 
puchin friars from Italy; and one of the holy fathers -still lives 
there. ‘The Indians inhabiting this place belong to the tribes of 
the Coroados, Coropos, and Puris; the last of whom wander in a 
barbarous state in the great deserts between the sea and the north 
bank of the Paraiba, and extend themselves towards the west as 
far as the Rio Pomba in Minas Geraes. The two former are set- 
tled, and somewhat civilized: their houses are good and roomy, 
constructed of wood and clay, the roofs covered with reeds and 

alm-leaves; they are fond of finery, but are decently dressed, 
and speak the Portuguese tongue. At St. Fidelis is a light and 
spacious church, belonging to an uninhabited monastery; and 
these Indians are much indebted to the kindness and judicious at- 
tentions of the missionaries. ‘The travellers, however, were de- 
sirous to become acquainted with the savage Puris in their forests 
on the other bank of the river, and accordingly forwarded a mes- 
sage announcing the arrival of some strangers who wished to speak 
to them. 


‘Scarcely had we overtaken the rest of the very numerous com- 
pany assembled at the foot of the hill, when we perceived the sa- 
vages issuing from a little valley on one side, and advancing to- 
wards us. As they were the first of these people whom we had 
seen, our joy was great as well as our curiosity. We hastened 
towards them, and surprized at the novelty of the sight, stood 
still before them. Five men and three or four women, with their 
children, had accepted the invitation to meet us. ‘They were all 
short, not above five feet five inches high; most of them, the wo- 
men as well asthe men, were broad and strong limbed. The 
were all quite naked, except a few whowore handkerchiefs round 
their waists, or short akon which they had obtained from the 
Portuguese. Some had their heads entirely shorn; others had 
their naturally thick coal-black hair cut over the eyes, and hang- 
ing down into the neck: some of them had their beards and eye- 
brows cut short. In general they have but little beard; in most 
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of them i forms only a thin circle round the mouth, and hangs 
down about tliree inches below the chin. Some had painted on 
their foreheads and cheeks round red spots with urucu (bisa orel- 
lana, ‘Linn.); on the breast and arms, on the contrary, they all had 
dark blue stripes, made with the juice of the — fruit (geni- 
‘pa Americana, Linn.): these are the two colours which are em- 
ployed by all the Zapuyas. Round the neck, or across the breast 
| one shoulder, they had rows of hard black berries strung to- 
ether, in the middle of which, in front, was a number of the eye- 
eeth of monkeys, ounces, cats, and wild animals. Some of them 
wore these necklaces without teeth. They have another similar 
ornament, which appears to be composed of the rind of certain 
vegetable excrescences, probably of the thorns of some shrub. ‘The 
men carry in their hands long bows and arrows, which, as well as 
all their effects, they at our desire bartered for trifles.’ 
After having given them some bottles of sugar-brandy and a 
few trinkets, the Prince and his companions took their leave, pro- 
mising to renew their visit. 


‘We had scarcely left the house the next morning, when we 
perceived the Indians coming out of the woods. We hastened to 
meet them, treated them immediately with brandy, and accompa- 
nied them to the forest. When we rode round the sugar-works 
of the —— agen: we found the whole horde of the 
Puris lying on the grass. ‘The groupe of naked brown figures — 
sented a most singular and highly interesting spectacle en, 
women, and children, were huddled together, and contemplated 
us with curious but timid looks. They had all adorned them- 
selves as much as possible: only a few of the women wore a cloth 
round the waist or over the breast; but most of them were with- 
out any covering. Some of the men had by way of ornament a 
piece of the skin of a monkey, of the kind called mono (ateles) 
tastened round their brows, and we observed also a few who had 
cut off their hairquite close. ‘The women carried their little children 
partly in bandages made of bass, which were fastened over the right 
shoulder; others carried them on their backs, supported by broad 
bandages passing over the forehead. This is the manner in which 
they usually carry theirbaskets of provisions when they travel. Some 
of the men and girls were much painted: they had a red spot on the 
forehead and cheeks, and some of them red stripes on the face; others 
hadblack stripes lengthwise, and transverse strokes with black dots 
over the body; and many of the little children were marked all 
over, like a leopard, with little black dots. This painting seems 
to be arbitrary, and to be regulated by their individual taste. 
Some of the girls wore a certain kind of ribbons round their heads; 
and the pal. a in general fasten a bandage of bass or cord tight- 
ly round the wrists and ancles, in order, as they say, to make those 
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‘The figure of the men is in general robust, squat, and often 
very muscular; the head large and round; the face broad, with 
mostly high cheek-bones; the eyes black, small, and sometimes 
oblique; the nose short and broad, and their teeth very white: but 
some were distinguished by sharp features, small acquiline noses, 
and very lively eyes, which in very few of them have a pleasin 
look, but in most a grave, gloomy, and cunning expression, shaded 
by their projecting foreheads.’ 

These Puris have no weapons but bows and arrows, which they 
carry in their hands: the bows are six or seven feet long, and the 
arrows of an equal length, made of a firm knotty reed; and none 
of the tribes on this coast have yet learnt the art of poisoning 
them. At the request of the author and his party, the Puris con- 
ducted them to their huts, which were placed in the thickest of 
the forest. The sleeping-net, which is made of embira, (bass, 
from a kind of cecropia,) is sispended between two trunks of trees, 
to which a pole is fastened transversely by a rope of bind-weed 
(cipo); against which palm-leaves were laid obliquely on the wind- 
ward side. Near a small fire on the ground, various fruits, ar- 
row-reeds, feathers, &c. &c. were protected by lean, loud-barking 
dogs. Among all the Brazilian tribes, fire is regarded as so neces- 
sary a security against wild beasts, and against damps and colds, 
that they never suffer it to go out, day or night. The Portuguese 
on the Paraiba universally assert that the Puris feast on the flesh 
of the enemies whom they kill; though, when questioned as to the 
fact, they refused to confess it, and said that the Botocudos only 
had this custom. A story, however, is told (p. 137.) of a young 
negro, teuding some cattle, being cut off from his companions by 
the Puris, who are at least confidently charged with having roast- 
ed and devoured him. These savages set a high value on their 
rude knives, which they fasten to a string round the neck, and let 
it hang down on the back: but, if a manufactured knife be given 
to them, they break off the handle and make another after their 
own taste. A single knife purchased the sleeping-net in which 
one of the Puris lay; and two knives, with a few elass beads and 
some other trinkets, bought one of their children, who heard of 
his fate with the utmost carelessness, and left his family without 
taking leave of them. An indifference to impressions of joy ov 
sorrow is perceptible among all the American tribes, whose most 
urgent want is food, although they are capable of enduring hun- 

r for a long time: yet they are excessively greedy and voracious. 
Among all the tribes of the Tapuyas which the travellers visited, 
evident proofs appeared that a religious persuasion existed among 
them. ‘The savages of Brazil believe in various powerful beings, 
the mightiest of whom they recognize in the thunder by the name 
of Tupa: but no idols are seen among the ‘Tapuyas. 

The exploring party, with their attendant hunters, mules, and 
ee now proceeded northward from St. Salvador to the river 
‘spirito Santo. ‘Throughout this district particularly, and indeed 
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in all Brazil, horned cattle are very numerous; they are likewise 
large, muscular, and well-proportioned; the hides of Buenos Ayres, 
Monte Video, Rio Grande, and other provinces of Portuguese and 
Spanish America, being celebrated for their great size. Nume- 
rous and immense herds of wild swine, too, inhabit these ancient 
forests. The Jacare, or alligator of this country (crocodilus scle- 
rops), lives in all the rivers of Brazil, particularly in those which 
are sluggish; indeed they are to be found in all marshy places and 
stagnant creeks; in which situations they are so very numerous, 
that several of them may be seen at a time, with their heads above 
water, watching for prey, or basking in the sun among the roots 
and stumps of trees beside the banks. This animal is much smal- 
ler than the crocodile of the Old World, and even than those 
which inhabit the countries of South America nearer to the equa- 
tor. ‘That which was shot by one of the hunters measured about 
six feet; of a greenish-grey colour, with some dark transverse 
stripes, especially on the tail: the belly was of a bright unmixed 
yellow. They are sometimes eaten by the negroes; and the 
flesh of a large species of lizard (the Lacerta teguixin of Linn.) 
is much prized by the planters who live in these wildernesses. 
They are hunted by dogs, trained for that purpose, among the 
woods and thickets; at whose approach the animal darts with the 
rapidity of an arrow into its subterraneous hole, from which it is 
dug out and killed by the hunters. Including the tail, these liz- 
ards are about four feet long. 

In these deep and pathless forests, the labour of hunting is much 
aggravated by the myriads of mosquitoes and other insects, which 
seize without ceremony on the intruder who ventures to molest 
“their ancient, solitary reign:” but still greater suffering is occa- 
sionally endured, when the heat is intense, by the inability to 
quench intolerable thirst. Nature, however, in her unbounded 
beneficence, frequently furnishes the vegetable as well as the ani- 
mal inhabitants of tropical countries with a supply of moisture 
where it is least expected, and most required. The Stapelia is a 
genus of plants found in the interior of Africa, which, from its 
wonderful continence of water amid the severest drought, has 
been called with an elegant and happy similitude, the “camel of 
the vegetable world.” Naturalists yet hesitate concerning the 
source of its supply in those torrid regions, where the air and the 
earth are equally destitute of moisture: but, like the camel, it oc- 
casionally imbibes large quantities of fluid, and retains them to sup- 
ply the deficiency of drier seasons. The Wepenthes distillatoria, 
or pitcher-plant, indigenous in the island of Java, is found on the 
most stony and arid situations, where it would wither and perish 
but for the provident economy of nature.* Oppressed with thirst, 





* Mr. Barrow thus describes it: To the foot-stalk of each leaf, and near 


the base, is attached a small bag, shaped like a pitcher, of the same con. 
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our travellers were taught, by the young Puri whom they had pur- 
chased, an infallible method of allaying it; this was to break off 
the middle stiff leaves of the Bromelias, in the corners of which 
is found very good water, collected from the rain and dews; and 
this nectar is caught by applying the plant quickly to the mouth. A 
species of reed, too, is found on the coast of Brazil, near St. Sal- 
vador, but abounds particularly in the Capitania of Minas Geraes, 
where drinking vessels are made out of its stems, It is called 
Laquarussa, or the great cane. It grows from thirty to forty feet 
high: its colossal stems, which are as much as six inches in diame- 
ter, shoot upwards, and have a gentle bend at the top; the leaves 
are feathery; and on the branches are short strong thorns, which 
render it an impenetrable barrier; This bamboo, however, is ex- 
tremely welcome to the thirsty hunter; for, on cutting the reed 
below a joint, the stem of the yom shoots is found to be full of 
a cool pleasant liquid, though of rather a flat sweetish taste, which 
immediately quenches the most burning thirst. This remarkable 
plant, likewise, loves mountainous and dry situations. 
Proceeding to the north, towards the Rio Doce, the Creoles and 
Mulattoes disappear, and Indians are found in a state of civiliza- 
tion. Villa Nova is a large village inhabited by civilized Indians, 
founded by the Jesuits, who formerly gave instructions in the lin- 
goa geral. The old convent yet serves for the residence of the 
priest, and still contains some works of that order; which is a rare 
circumstance, the libraries in all the other convents having been 
destroyed or dispersed. In this village are included about 1200 
persons, and it has a large stone-church; and several settlements 
exist in this district which were founded by that wonderful socie- 
ty the Jesuits, who generally succeeded in civilizing the Indians 
in a greater or less degree, The sea-coast, from the Suanha to 
the Mucuri, is inhabited almost entirely by single families of In- 
dians who speak the Portuguese language; their occupations are 
agriculture and sea-fishing; they have exchanged their bow and 


sistence and colour as the leaf in the early stage of its growth, but chang- 
ing with age to a reddish purple. It is girt round with a lid, neatly fitted, 
and moveable on a kind of hinge or strong fibre, which, passing over the 
handle, connects the vessel with the Jeaf. By the contraction of this fi- 
bre, the lid is drawn open whenever the weather is showery or dews fall, 
which would appear to be just the contrary of what usually happens in 
nature; though the contraction is occasioned probably by the hot and dry 
atmosphere, and the expansion of the fibre does not take place until the 
moisture has fallen and saturated the pitcher: when this is the case, the 
cover falls down, and it closes so firmly as to prevent any evaporation. 
The water, being gradually absorbed through the handle into the foot- 
stalk, gives vigour to the leaf and sustenance to the plant. As soon as 
the pitchers are exhausted, the lids again open to admit any moisture that 
may fall; and, when the plant has produced its seed, and the dry season 
“oirly sets in, it withers, with all the covers of the pitchers standing open 
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arrows for the musket; and even their dwellings differ very little 
from those of the Portuguese settlers. The most formidable of 
all the native Indians for treachery, valour, and ferocity, are the 
Botocudos; who rove among the wilds and interminable forests on _ 
the banks of the Rio Dece, up to its source in the Capitania of 
Minas Geraes. Their hostilities with the Portuguese have been 
obstinate and suspended only by some occasional and treacherous 
truce. As they are believed to kill and to devour all those of their 
enemies who fall into their hands, the wars have, of course, been 
conducted on the principle of absolute extermination; and every ima- 
aginable cruelty, without regard to age or sex, hasbeen exercised on 
both sides, It ought never to be forgotten, however, in extenuation 
of these savages, that the original ill usage was on the part of the in- 
vaders: for, whether we look atthe shores of Africa, America, or the 
West India islands, we shall find the infernal thirst of gold ex- 
tinguishing every feeling of humanity on the part of the European 
settlers, immense countries laid waste, and the native inhabitants 
butchered, or reduced to slavery, or driven back into the wilds 
and fastnesses and forests of the interior, while the scites of their 
once populous habitations exhibit the picture of frightful solitude 
and desolation. Very rarely, indeed, have the principles of hu- 
manity and justice been introduced without humanizing the par- 
ties on whom their benign influence is shed; and this fact is strik- 
ingly verified in the instance of these very Indians, the Botocudos. 
A tribe of them resides on the Rio Grande de Belmonte, who con- 
cluded a peace a few years ago with the governor, Conde dos Ar- 
cos, in the Capitania of Bahia; and in consequence of his — 
and moderation, the inhabitants of the district are living wit 
them on the most confidential and advantageous terms. 

Between the mountains of Minas Geraes and the east coast are 
extensive wilds, in which rove many of these savage hordes: but 
roads are constructing along the rivers, and in different directions, 
to facilitate the carriage of the products of the Minas to the chief 
cities and the sea. Roads also, such as they are, have been open- 
ed on the Mucuri, the Belmonte, the Ilheos, the Espirito Santo, 
&c., through the forests to Minas; and surely the necessity of se- 
curing a safe conveyance of commodities must suggest the obvious 
course of civilizing and attaching the hostile tribes of Indians. 
Indeed the common Portuguese, themselves, along the coast, are 
almost as ignorant of the state of the rest of the world as the sa 
vages; which is here rationally ascribed to the pernicious system 
of entire exclusion from foreign intercourse, formerly pursaed by 
Portuga: with regard to Brazil. A stranger here is considered 
as a wonder, or as something only half human. Medicine, as 2 
science, and surgery, are absolutely unknown; and in the hot cli- 
mate of Brazil the inhabitants are subject to yarious cutaneous 
diseases, as well as obstinate fevers, which are not in themselves 
dangerous, but which here become fatal from improper treatment, 
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Schools, likewise, are wholly wanting: arrogant ecclesiastics, tov 
indolent or too pr ‘ejudiced to communicate education, rather en- 
couraging superstition than dispelling it, and impeding the pro- 
gress of intelligence instead of promoting it. 

Of the Botocudos so much had been said that Prince Maximi- 
lian boldly resolved to become acquainted with them by residing 
in their neighbourhood for two or three months. He had erati- 
fied his curiosity before in a similar manner with other tribes: but 
the first sight, of these savages astonished the party beyond ex- 
pression, for they had never seen such strange and ugly beings. 
The more effectually to disfigure their countenances, ‘they wear 
large pieces of wood, four or five inches long, in their lower lips 
and in their ears: the lip is thus made to project very much; and 
the ears of some of them ‘hang like large wings down to their 
shoulders;’ while their brown bodies are covered with dirt. The 
small-pox is extremely fatal to the Indians: several of the Botocu- 
dos were scarred and seamed with that fr ightful disease, introdu- 
ced into these parts by the Evropeans; and many tribes have been 
wholly exterminated by it. They go entirely naked, men and 
women: but some of them paint their dark brown skins, partially 
or entirely, with bright red or black, as taste and fashion vary. 
All these tribes, however, scorn any thing like dress. Father Ig- 
nacio, a worthy old priest, who resides at Trancozo, a town near 
Porto Seguro, to the south of the Rio de Belmonte, assured the 
travellers that some of the Patachos Indians fr equently came te 
barter for provisions, who were always naked; and that, when he 
has tied a Lndiniodsial round the waist of the women, they have 
always instantly pulled it off again. 

These Botocudos, like country-gentlemen of large estates in 
England, are very tenacious of game. It seems that one of their 
leaders, Captain June as he is called, had been tresspassing on 
the grounds of another chieftain, Jerapack, and killed some wild 
swine; all sporting-gentlemen must feel this to be an unpardona- 
ble insult, and so it was considered by the party aggrieved in this 
instance. A challenge was accordingly sent, and acce pted; and 
the following account of the combat, though not given with the 
slang of the “Fancy among us, may amuse those of our readers who 


like t to see how these affairs are settled on the Rio Grande de 
Belmonte: 


‘When we landed on the opposite bank, we found all the sa- 
vages standing close together, and formed a half circle about them. 
The compat was just beginning. First, the warriors of both parties 
uttered short rough tones of defiance to each other, walked sul- 
lenly round one another like angry dogs, at the same time mak- 
ing ready their poles. Captain Jenarack then came forward, 
walked about between the men, looked gloomily and directly be- 
fore him, wit!, wide staring ey es, and sung, with a tremulous voice, 
a long song, which probably described the affront that he had re- 
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ceived. In this manner the adverse parties became more and 
more inflamed: suddenly two of them advanced, and pushed one 
another with the arm on the breast, so that they staggered back, 
and then began to ply their poles. .One first struck with all his 
might at the other, regardless where the blow fell; his antagonist 
bore the first attack seriously and calmly, without changing coun- 
tenance; he then took his turn, and thus they belaboured each 
other with severe blows, the marks of which loug remained visible 
in the large wheals on their naked bodies. As there were on the 
poles many short stumps of branches which had been cut off, the 
effect of the blows were not always confined to bruises, but the 
blood flowed from the heads of many of the combatants. When 
two of them had thus thrashed each other handsomely, two more 
came forward; and several pair were often seen engaged at once; 
but they never laid hands on one another. When these combats 
had continued for some time, they again walked about with a se- 
rious look, uttering tones of defiance, till heroic enthusiasm again 
seized them, and set their poles in motion. 

‘ Meanwhile, the women also fought valiantly; amidst continual 
weeping and howling, they seized each other by the hair, struck with 
their fists, scratched with their nails, tore the plugs of wood out 
of each other’s ears and lips, and scattered them on the field of battle 
as trophies. If one threw her adversary down, a third, who stood 
behind, seized her by the legs, and threw her down likewise, and 
then they pulled each other about on the ground. The men did 
not degrade themselves so far as to strike the women of the op- 
posite party; but only pushed them with the ends of their poles, 
or kicked them on the side, so that they rolled over and over. 
The lamentations and howlings of the women and children like- 
wise resounded from the neighbouring huts, and heightened the 
effect of this most singular scene.’ 


The combat lasted about an hour; when both parties being ex- 
hausted, but neither being disposed to make peace, it was at length 
effected by the mediation of the travellers. The combatants, cov- 
ered with gashes and glory, immediately afterward sat or lay 
down with their open bleeding wounds, and ate as heartily of some 
Mandisca flour which the commandant gave them as if nothing 
had happened. 

All the sugar-refineries, factories, &c. on the coast of Brazil are 
wrought by negro-slaves; and the author observed that these 
wretched beings were fond of any thing which brought to remem- 
brance their lost and beloved country, by retaining its customs as 
far as it was in their power. For instance, they have all the mu- 
sical instruments mentioned by travellers in Africa, among which 
the drum holds a dietngpiched place; and the drum of the poor 
Brazilian slave often breaks upon the ear through the stillness of 
evening. Wherever many negroes live together on a Fazenda, 


they celebrate their festivals; painting, dressing, and performing 
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their national dances, as in their native country. The govern- 
ment of Rio de Janeiro likewise brought over several Chinese, 
with the view of cultivating the tea-plant; and Prince Maximilian 
fell in with some of them in his journey from Rio Doce to Cara- 
vellas, where they are cuighépell as day labourers: but they are 
too indolent to perform any other than very light work. These 
poor creatures, too, live together, and cherish the memory of their 
country by preserving its customs and festivals. The author paid 
a visit to a family of them in a miserable reed-hut, the interior of 
which presented a striking contrast with its external appearance. 
Every thing was clean and neat: their beds had white curtains, 
prettily festooned, and fastened up on the sides with handsome 
brass hooks: they had a fine rush mat on which they slept, and a 
small round pillow for the head: they ate their rice in the Chinese 
manner, with two small sticks: in broken Portuguese they talked 
about their dear native country; and, for the inspection of the 
travellers, they opened their trunks, in which they had carefull 
preserved some Chinese porcelain, and a few fans which they had 
brought with them for sale. 

The present volume carries us no farther than Belmonte: buf 
we hope soon to receive, in a continuation of the work, an invita- 
tion from this scientific and enterprizing traveller to accompany 
him in his journey northward, where he will add to the collection 
of natural history which he has already acquired at the expense 
of such great personal fatigue and peril. The book merits and 
requires a better set of plates; and some drawings from the new 
specimens collected in natural history would be extremely ac- 
ceptable. We have at present, besides the map, only six mez- 
zotinto er representing Puris in their huts, an excursion 
up a branch of the Rio Doce, the opening of the new road along 
the Mucuri, Patachos of the Rio de Prado, a family of Botocudos 
on a journey, and the single combats of those people: but the Ger- 
man edition, is very handsome, and accompanied by large and 
fine plates and maps. 





Arr. Il—Robinson Crusoeus. Latine seripsit F. J. Goftaux, Hu- 
maniorum Litterarum Professor in Lyceo Imperiali. Editio 
Nova, cui accedunt Annotationes. 12mo. 5s. Boards. Wilson. 
1820.* 


We consider this as a very good idea. Boys of some imagina- 
tion, and of some attainments in Latin, may possibly be attract- 
ed to read this work as a voluntary task; and, if so, we think that 
they will find it converted into a pleasure. If we speak for our- 


* This book has lately been republished by Mr. James Maxwell, Phi- 
ladelphia. It has been introduced into several of our schools, where it 1s 
found to be very useful. The price, we have just room to add, is 50 cents. 
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selves, we can say that it has revived all our early fondness for 
one of the most delightful of boyish books; and we sit down with 
thankfulness to acknowledge the gratification which this German 
translator of it has conferred on us. 

We are far, however, from allowing that, in the arrangement of 
his abridged Robinson Crusoe, he has preserved all the charm of 
the original story; on the contrary, we object to several alterations, 
and particularly to the omission of the wreck, from which Robin- 
son derived so many comforts in his solitary state: but, on the 
whole, the Latin is still very entertaining, and grows in interest 
as we advance. 

It is late indeed to panegyrise Robinson Crusoe: but we must 
take this oppertunity of maintaining, with all our might, that no 
subsequent writer has succeeded so well in making the imagina- 
tion the high road to virtuous feeling, and sensible reflection, as 
De Foe did in his Robinson Crusoe. The rational piety of this 
excellent narration; its warm, simple, and beautiful reference of 
all the events of life to a gracious and over-ruling Providence; pa- 
tience under misfortunes; the whole circle of such Christian du- 
ties as could be practised in so contracted a sphere;—all this, and 
how much more!—where is it all combined with such entertain- 
ment, with such universally interesting details? This charming 
tale has awakened, we have no doubt, the dormant fancy of thou- 
sands; and who that reflects on the share that fancy takes, in 
stirring up the wonders of the human mind, can refuse highly to 
appreciate the works that contribute, so largely and so safely, to 
the development of that preliminary power? 

The mention of De Foe, honoured as his name is in the annals 
of fictitious lore, suggests a question which we should be glad to 
have satisfactorily answered, as to the authenticity of the first 
volume of Robinson Crusoe. It has been said, we hear in print, 
and has often we know been repeated in literary conversation, 
that De Foe was not the author of the first and best volume of this 
interesting work: but that Harley wrote it during his confinement 
in the Tower. Who can satisfy our natural curiosity on this 
head? 

The translation of this history into Latin must have been a 
work of very considerable difficulty; executed, as it is, in a highl 
creditable manner, of which our classical readers shall be enabled to 
judge by a few specimens. We shall be very glad if (by any re- 
commendation from us) we not only increase the popularity of this 
book among English scholars, but encourage them to attempt what 
we think might be very useful to students in Latin:—to take ad- 
vantage, we mean, of the interest which the best English novels 
naturally excite even in the most dense boys; and, by turning some 
of them, or parts of them, into Latin, to multiply the chances of 
tempting the unwilling into unconscious scholarship. It is easy 
to suggest tales of a proper kind:—*«Rasselas,” “The Vicar of 
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Wakefield,” or “Sanford and Merton” possibly; or any other 
works of a higher or lower class, provided that they were enter- 
taining, might furnish good subjects; so as to effect the desirable 
object of rousing voluntary attention. The knowledge gained in 
this way is so obviously superior to that which is acquired in any 
other, that we shall not waste our metaphysics on the proof. 

The first passage that we shall select is that in which Robinson 
discovers the footsteps of men on the sand*; and the subsequent 
sights of horror. 


‘ Primam noctem Robinson in arbore egit, ut tutus a feris esset: et pos- 
tera die iter persecutus est. Nec multum vie confecerat, cuin extremam 
insule partem versus meridiem attigit. Solum nonnullis in locis erat ar- 
enosum. Dum autem tendit ad tractum terre in mare procurrentem, 
ecce pedem fert retro; tum pallescere, contremiscere, oculos circumferre, 
et subito hzrere quasi fulmine repentino ictus. Videt nimirum quod hic 
visurum se nunquam speraverat, vestigia hominum arene impressa! 

‘ Tum ille territus undique circumspicit; audito vel levissimo foliorum 
strepitu stupet, sensusque adeo perturbantur ut stet inops consilii; tan- 
dem collectis viribus fugam corripit, quasi instarent a tergo, nec pre ter- 
rore respicere ausus est. At ecce repente substitit. Metus in horrorem 
vertitur. Videt nimirum fossam rotundam atque in medio ignis extincti 
focum. Quem circa, horresco referens, crania, Manus, pedes, aliaque 
corporis ossa aspicit, execrandas reliquias convivii a quo natura abhorret.’ 


We are perfectly aware of the possibility of finding fault with 
this translation: but, on the whole, we think that it is well and 
classically executed. The name of Robinson must sound odd and 
uncouth to classical ears; yet we question whether more would 
net be lost than gained by making it Robinsonus, and we are sure 
that Robinso would never succeed. 

The next scene that we shall extract is that in which Robinson, 
accompanied by his man Friday, having built a boat, is launching 
to sea: 


‘ Robinson, arce relictay, in tumulo imminente restitit, secum paulisper 
meditaturus, sociumque przire jussit. Tum vite solitaria hic act vicis- 
situdines mente repetit ac recordatus quanta accepisset a supremo numi- 
ne beneficia, lacrymas grati animi indices effundit, manibusque expansis, 
ex intimo pectore summa cum pietate Deo gratias agit. 

‘Tum regionem illam, eo sibi cariorem quod eam mox relicturus erat, 
oculis perlustravit, hominis instar qui patriam linquit nulla cum spe illius 
unquam revisende. Oculi tristes madentesque in arbore quavis cujus uin- 
bra olim recreatus fuerat, in opere quolibet quod propriis manibus multo- 
que sudore confecerat, defixihzrent. Abamicisdisjungi sibi videtur. Cum 
vero tandem lamas ad imum montem pascentes conspexisset, faciem aver- 
tit ne carissimorum sibi animantium aspectu ipse a proposito consilio avo- 
caretur. 

‘ Tandem vicit caritatem animi constantia; ad fortitudinem se ipe exa- 





* In the original it is the trace of a single foot. 


+ This would be better relicta arce; and we observe other instances of 
substituting the rhythm of verse for that of prose. 
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cuit, ulnisque ad regionem totam, veluti eam amplexurus, expansis, cla- 
ra voce exclamavit: Valete o calamitatum mearum testes! Valete! atque 
hoc ultimo vale inter singultus emisso, in viam quz ad littus ducebat, se 
contulit.” 


Much feeling is displayed in this description, and it is well 
maintained by the translator. 

We shall finish our extracts and remarks with one other cita- 
tion. Robinson is about to quit his melancholy but dear solitude: 
and, on his departure, he gives the following excellent directions 
to the English and Spaniards whom he left on the island: 


‘Quibus convocatis suam Robinson declaravit voluntatem, his verbis: 
‘¢ Neminem fore spero, qui mihi jus deneget de rebus meis, id est, hac m- 
sula cum omnibus qua in ea sunt, arbitrio meo statuendi. Opto autem ut 
omnium cujusque vestrum qui hic remansuri estis conditio sit beatissima; 
atque ad id assequendum, certas leges non habentibus meum est instituere, 
vestrum autem sequi. 

‘** Heec igitur accipite. 

‘“ Hos ambo Hispanos ego meos in insula vicarios constituo. Hi pre- 
oipient, vos parebitis. His committo apparatum omnem beillicum, varia- 
que instrumenta, ea tamen lege ut illi vobis necessaria preebeant; vos au- 
tem cum lis honeste in pace vivatis. 

‘** Ac principio Deum colite; nulla enim civitas firma, nisi fundamen- 
tum sit pietas. 

‘« Proxima pietati sit justitia. Jus suum cuique tribuatur; ac ne cui 
quis noceat. 

‘*¢ De ceteris ambo Hispani viderint. Illi fines agris assignabunt, ju- 
raque, prout res postulabit, privata publicaque statuent. 

‘** Forsan et olim dabiturde vobis audire, aut me aliquando juvabit 
extremum in hac insula mihi carissima vite tempus agere. Ve illi qui 
interea instituta mea transgressus fuerit. Ego hominem in cymba im- 
positum fluctibus sevissima tempestate agitatis tradam hauriendum.” His 
auditis, assensere omnes obedientiamque polliciti sunt. 


A little bald Latinity is here discoverable; as in the phrases 
‘declaravit voluntatem;’ ‘in cymba impositum*;’ ‘ obedientiam 
olliciti; but let us remember, “ Verum opzre in longo,” &c.’ and 
the difficulty of representing so much vernacular idiom in an an- 
cient language is very honourably overcome. As we have alread 
said, therefore, we hope that the attempt will be handsomely: wel- 
comed, and the example judiciously followed. 





Art. Il.—On the Sentient Faculty and Principles of Human 
Magnetism, translated from the French of Count de Redern, 
and elucidated with Notes. By Francis Corpaux, Esq. 8vo. 
Pp. 217. 

Some years ago, when engaged in a quest concerning decayed 
knowledge and obsolete studies, ve met with a venerable book of 

a very philosophical appearance, the name of which we dare not 





. ? This, indeed, is wrong; it should be cymbe or in cymbam; and perhaps 
nisi fundamentum, &c. would be more correct than fundamento. 
VOL. Il.—NO. I. 5 | 
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charge our memories with at this moment, wherein it was cogent- 
ly set forth that there was a progression in all organized life. 
We will not go so far as to say, that the author absolutely main- 
tained that man was originally an oyster; but his opinion certain- 
mi had a tendency to some proposition of that sort; for he stated, 
that in all likelihood, certain animals which he named, were at 
one time much inferior to what they are at present,—instancing, 
that we might yet see about some, the indications of members, the 
use of which it woula be difficult to describe. We do also recol- 
lect, that in the merry days of our juvenility, the sapient members 
of the household sex, in rebuking us at our daffing, imputed to us 
the loss of our seven senses, being two more than philosophy ever 
allowed us to have been endowed withall. But, without contesting 
the grounds of these respective opinions, experience has really 
taught us to believe with Hamlet, that there are more things in 
the heavens and earth than are dreamt of in philosophy; and, jok- 
ing apart, the whole of our sympathies and antipathies are of this 
occult nature. Let the metaphysicians say what they will, all 
the doctrines of the association of ideas that have ever been pro- 
mulgated by all the professors that have ever lectured, will never 
afford a satisfactory commentary on the well-known epigram— 
[ do not like thee, Doctor Fell, 
The reason why I cannot tell; 
But ’tis a thing I know full well, 
I do not like thee, Doctor Feil. 

Being of this opinion, and observing that his Majesty of Prus- 
sia, together with other sagacious potentates of Germany, has been 
extending his royal patronage to the cultivation of animal mag- 
netism, we were induced to look into the grounds of the opinions 
concerning that curious pretension, with the view of giving some 
account of its history and progress; when a learned friend present- 
ed us one day, in order to cure our unbelief, with a copy of the 
book, the title of which heads this article. Whether the power 
of the superstition of the magnetizers, for we know not any fitter 
name to give it, have its foundation in the sympathies or antipa- 
thies, or merely in the imagination of their subjects, we shall not 

resume to determine; but we may venture to affirm, that the his- 
tory of the science, as they call it, presents a singular view, not 
only of the folly but of the ingenuity of man. 

The magnetizers find evidences of the antiquity of their pro- 
fession, in the mysteries of the ancient Pagan religion, and espe- 
cially in the rites attending the consultation of the oracles, asser- 
ting that the ecstacies of the Pythia were nothing but the conse- 

uences of a high magnetic state, the power of producing which 
had been discovered by the priests, who preserved the secret 
among the holy traditions communicated to the initiated only 
F. A. Wolf, one of the most distinguished of the magnetic wri- 
ters, says that the Egyptians cured diseases by Contaction, and 
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that this was particularly the case at Memphis, where the patients, 
being conducted into the Temple of Serapis, were reduced to a 
kind of lethargy, and in that state cured by the touch, which, says 
Professor Kluge, is very like what has been practised in modern 
times, under the appellation of magnetizing. He adds, that among 
the Egyptian hieroglyphics still extant, two human figures are 
sometimes met with, represented sitting precisely in the attitude 
which the magnetizers assume. Schelling surmises that the Ro- 
mans were acquainted with the art of inducing va by a certain 
application of the hands; and Plautus, in his Amphitruo, makes 
Mercury say, “ Quid si ego illum tractim tangam ut dormiat?” 
According to the report of the French missionaries in 1768, the 
Chinese were for ages in the practice of healing diseases by the 
imposition of hands. From the year 1060, the faculty of healing 
the scrofula by the touch was ascribed to the kings of Europe. 
Edward, the Confessor, of England, is said to have possessed this 
faculty in a very eminent degree, and, in consequence, the disease 
in England was denominated the King’s Evil. His cotemporary, 
Philip I. of France, is likewise said to have possessed the same 
power for a time; but lost it in consequence of changing his wa 
of life. Under the succeeding kings, both of France and England, 
the custom of imposing the royal hands to cure scrofula was prac- 
tised till a very late period,—in England, till the reign of Queen 
Ann, by whom Dr. Samuel Johnson was touched. At the con- 
secration of a new king in France, he was anciently instructed in 
the manner of Contaction; and it is to this ceremony that the Duke 
d’ Espernon alluded, on being told that Louis XIII. had appointed 
Richelieu Generalissimo against the Spaniards. “ What!” ex- 
claimed the duke, “ has Louis reserved nothing to himself but 
the power of curing the king’s evil?” Amongst the German 
princes, the counts of Hapsburg pretended also to be possessed of 
this miraculous power. 

But the art of curing by contaction was not confined to the 
sacred race of princes. About a century and a half ago, in Lon- 
don, one Levret, a gardener, practised with some reputation; 
Greatrakes, an Irish gentleman, acquired still more renown; and 
lastly, Dr. Streper, soon after, is described as having been sin- 
gularly successful in his operations. 

But in all this there was nothing that laid claim to the digni- 
ty of a scientific name. ‘The pretensions of princes were consi- 
dered as a peculiar endowment of the regal nature bestowed in 
the act of consecration, and those of Greatrakes and the others, 
as a peculiar and a divine gift,—a species of instinct which the 
alone possessed, and the faculty of which could neither be taught 
nor communicated. 

The first who in modern times affected to treat of it as an art 
dependent on philosophical principles, was Anthony Mesmer, a 
Swiss by birth. He went to Vienna with the mtention of study- 
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ing medicine. After he had attended the lectures of Swieten and 
Haen a few years, and obtained the degree of Doctor, he practis- 
ed as a physician, and married a lady with a considerable fortune, 
which relieved him from the drudgery of following a profession 
entirely for subsistence. H was naturally of an enthusiastic tem- 
perament, prone to recondite lore and mystical studies. In fact, 
he chose for his thesis in 1766, when he took his degree, a topic 
at variance with the whole practice of medicine, being nothing less 
than a disquisition on the influence of the plenets on the human bo- 
dy. The consequence was that by most people he was derided, 
though a few saw in his enthusiasm and selfpersuasion the vagrant 
elements of a singular genius. Instead of being deterred by the 
ridicule of the one party, or dissuaded from his opinions by the 
advice of the other, he only iaboured with the more assiduity in 
the hope that he should finaily overcome the prejudices of both. 
Agreeably to his notion of the influence of the stars upon the 
human frame, there must be a substance diffused universally 
throughout all nature, and which serves as the agent of that in- 
fluence. In this, certainly, there is nothing contrary to genuine 
philosophy; and, if we do not mistake, the celebrated La Place, in 
his great work, maintains something of the same opinion. But 
Mesmer proceeded to discribe this hypothetical fluid, and suppos- 
ed that it was electricity. Repeated experiments convinced him 
of the insufficiency of that fluid to account for the phenomena. 
After spending many years in this sort of conjectural science, 
he thought the magnetic fluid answered better to his idea, his at- 
tention being directed to it by the astronomer Maximilian Helle. 
Accordingly, in November 1773, he began a set of experiments 
by rubbing his patients in certain directions with artificial mag- 
nets prepared hy Helle. He afterwards tried the effect of plac- 
ing the diseased parts of the body in constant communication with 
his magnets, and, according to his account, obtained tke most 
gratifying results. He now made the public acquainted with his 
discoveries, by which he got into a dispute with his friend Helle, 
having called on him to bear testimony to the production of some 
phenomena, which the other asserted he had never seen. But, 
after the interchange of some bickering, they were reconciled, the 
difference between them having originated in a misconception. 
We cannot enter into all the details of the controversies which 
this magnetic method of curing diseases excited at the time. 
Suffice it to say, that several persons of the most respectable char- 
acter did declare that they received great benefit, and were 
cured of inveterate maladies by the treatment of Mesmer; while 
others, equally respectable, who tried it, derided these as credulous, 
and asserted that they themselves had experienced no benefit what- 
ever from it. The regular physicians of Vienna treated Mesmér 
as a quack and impostor, and rendered his situation so disagreea- 
ble that he resolved to abandon his practice in that city. In the 
years 1775 and 1776, he made several journeys into Bavaria and 
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Switzerland; and it is said, that in the hospitals at Berne and 
Zurich, he effected several remarkable cures. On his return to 
Vienna he established in his own house an hospital, into which 
he received indigent patients, and secretly subjected them to his 
magnetic experiments. 

Hitherto he had always made use of magnetic bars, but hap- 
pening one day to observe, that with people of weak nerves, he 
could occasion many singular phenomena, which seemed to have 
no sort of resemblance to the common effect of the tractors, he 
was led to suppose that his magnetic bars did not operate by at- 
traction only, but served at the same time as conductors to a fluid 
emanating he himself. This supposition became to his own 
mind a certainty, when he had convinced himself that he could 
produce the same singular i gage oe without a magnet, and b 
only applying his bare hands. He also found, he says, that he 
could impart his influence to inanimate things by frequently rub- 
bing them with his hand, and that they produced similar effects 
to himself ‘on nervous people, who came in contact with them. 
After having discovered, as he maintained, the existence of the 
fluid which he called animal magnetism, he became every da 
more mystical, wrapped up his observations in awful obscurity of 
language, resigned the use of his metallic tractors, and affected 
to possess in his own person that wonderful virtue which he was 
able to communicate, not by his personal contact only, but even 
from a distance by the volitions of his mind, and by which he now:. 
affected to cure the most complicated diseases. Whether he was 
an impostor or a fanatic, was the only question now between those 
who had ridiculed his pretensions or deemed him a man of genius. 

In 1777 he quitted Vienna, and we hear nothing of him till 1778, 
when he appears to have been at Paris, and in connection with 
Dr. d’Eslon, a member of the medical faculty in that city, and the 
most devoted of his disciples—the most strenuous advocate of ani- 
mal magnetism. Encouraged by this individual, he published in 
the following year a treatise, it which he states the substance of his 
system in theorems. The work on its appearance, was treated 
by the learned as chimerical, but when Dr. d’Eslon published his 
tract on the same subject, his brethren of the faculty, in order to 
protect the honour of the | ale eae which they thought implica- 
ted by the promulgation of such doctrines, deprived him of his vote 
in the faculty for a whole year, and threatened eventually to 
erase his name entirely, if he did not publicly recant his errors. 
This was not either the wisest or most philosophical! course of pro- 
ceeding. It would have been more to the purpose, if they had 
calmly and patiently examined the cures that Mesmer and 
d’Eslon pretended they had made; for, by becoming their perse- 
cutors, they exalted their fame with the public, and it is incon- 
ceivable with what avidity the two quacks were in consequence 
sought after, merely because they had thus, without examination 
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or evidence, been so injudiciously proscribed. Mesmer was look- 
ed upon by the Parisians with awe and admiration. He was con- 
sidered as a man replete with Egyptian wisdom, and a chosen 
benefactor of the human race; his dwelling was beset with patients 
pressing to receive the miraculous virtue of his touch; and persons 
of all ages and degrees were found to be enrolled in the list of 
those who had faith in his doctrines. His patients are described 
to have been placed in a circle round a covered tub; a profound 
and mysterious silence reigned in the chamber, which was obscur- 
ed to the dimness of twilight, and at the same time ornamented 
with a great number of mirrors; while soft and solemn music 
cherished the voluptuous drowsiness which all these artifices were 
so skilfully contrived to produce. 

‘That Mesmer was originally an enthusiast, cannot, we think, 
be doubted, but that, like many others of that temperament, he 
afterwards became an impostor, is no less certain. We shall not 
follow him through all his adventures, nor swell our article with 
the enumeration of his tricks; but Dr. d’Eslon having formed an 
independent establishment for himself, they became rivals, and 
quarrelled, and Mesmer, for a time, left Paris. He was, however, 
soon invited to return to read lectures on his discovery. Among 
those who joined in this request, we find the names of Bergasse, 
the two Counts Chastenet, and Maximus de Puysegur, the Mar- 
quis de Puysegur, M. de Barres Kornman, and Father Gerard, 
all persons of some note and eminence in the world. He accept- 
ed their invitation, and formed a society under the appellation of 
the Harmony, in which he initiated the members in his magnetic 
secret, upon being paid a hundred louis d’or. By this means he 
quickly amassed a large fortune, but the members of the harmony 
would needs show their skill, and the rage for magnetizing infec- 
ted all ranks to such a ridiculous degree, that the most extraor- 
dinary things began to be imputed to the initiated. At Charenton 
they attempted to magnetize horses, and it is said actually threw 
them into convulsions. In 1784 there were associations of mag- 
netizers, not only in Paris, but Versailles, Lyons, Bourdeaux, 
Marseilles, Grenoble, Metz, Nancy, Strasbourg, and several other 
places, of all of which Mesmer was the supreme chief. In the 
French dominions in Europe, the number of these harmonic, so- 
cieties was estimated to be not less than thirty, and in the French 
West India isiands it was also very considerable. The parent 
society of the former was in Paris, and of the latter at Cape 
Francois. At Malta and Turin there were also similar associa- 
tions. Among these societies there were three principal schools, 
which deserve particular notice. 

‘The Mesmerian school at Paris made use chiefly of the strong 
contaction of the hands or metal and glass conductors. In this 
method, forehead was usually placed to forehead, and foot to foot. 
At this school they also employed the magnetized tubs, and trees, 
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an baths, recommended the drinking of magnetized water and 
the wearing of magnetized glass plates on the stomach. The 
convulsions which were produced by their influence, whether 
morally or physically, were considered as salutary, and were de- 
nominated the crisis. It was the sole object of all the experiments 
to bring them on, and chambers were prepared for the patients, 
the walls and floors being covered with matresses, so that in the 
violence of the convulsions they might not hurt themselves. 

The second school was at Lyons, under the direction of the 
Chevalier Barbarin, who admitted no other agents of animal mag- 
netism than wii and Farr; and the students were known by the 
name of the Spiritualists. 

The third school was formed at Strasbourg, under the direction 
of the Marquis de Puysegur. Here the patient was touched very 
yently, fixing the mind at the same time, and the crisis produced 
is said to have been extremely pleasant. 

But while the trade was thus thriving and proselytes were daily 
made, on the 12th of March 1784 a royal ordinance was issued, 
addressed to the medical faculty of Paris, commanding them to 
appoint Commissioners to inquire into the subject. These, justly 
indignant at the barefaced nature of the quackery, ascribed all the 
phenomena produced by the magnetizers to the power of imagina- 
tion, to imitation, and an excited sensual instinct. Jussieu alone 
refused to sign the report, alleging that the effects were not pro- 
ducible by the causes assigned for them. 

It should also be observed that Mesmer was not examined, and 
he protested against all the inferences which might be drawn 
from the communications of his disciple and rival d’Eslon, who 
himself, after the report was published, also protested against its 
validity. A keen controversy ensued, and an article, entiled Ima- 
gination, in the Encyclopedie Methodique de Medicine for 1787, 
was supposed to have closed the debate; but the fact is that it was 
only the deeper interest of the political questions which about this 
time began to agitate Paris, that occasioned it to be lost sight of 
in Krance. 

About the time that the royal ordinance was issued at Paris, 
Lavater carried an account of the practice, as improved by Puy- 
segur, to Bremen, and communicated it tu the physicians Bicker, 
Olbers, and Weinholt, by whom it is alleged that it was still more 
purified from the quackery and juggling of Mesmer. In England, 
Holland and Italy, animal magnetism does not appear to have 
made any considerable progress; in Sweden it fared no better than 
in France; in Russia it was only known among the literary; and 
im Scotland, we believe it was never practised at all except by 
some itinerant mountebank exhibitor of Perkin’s metallic tractors. 
As for Mesmer himself, he was alive in 1815, and residing at 
Franenfield, in the Canton of Torgau. He was then old and in- 
firm, being in his seventy-sixth year, and had retired both from 
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business and the world. That this extraordinary man, for such 
he must be considered, whether he be called a quack or a man of 
genius, is the great inventor of the magnetic practice, cannot be 
questioned; but that he is entitled to the merit of a discoverer, ad- 
mitting that there is any foundation in nature for the opinion en- 
tertained by him and his disciples, we are strongly disposed to 
deny; and when it is considered that he was much addicted to 
obsolete and curious literature, before he entertained any opinion 
on the subject, we think that the probability is, he derived his 
first notions from some of those obscure and ancient works in 
which many singular truths are Jost amidst a mass of mysticism 
and fancy. The old doctrine, for example, of curing wounds by 
sympathy, is in its principle, we conceive, essentially the same as 
that of animal magnetism. 

We shail now proceed to give some account of the magnetical 
phenomena, on which the whole evidence of the existence of the 
principles of the doctrine rests. 

It appears that two subjects are requisite for the process o 
magnetizing. The one active and the other passive; the magnetizer 
and the magnetized. It is also affirmed that the phenomena are 
seen only on the latter, but that the former also undergoes an al- 
teration in this process. The magnetizer must possess a supe- 
riority of energy and vital power with respect to the patient. But 
if the reverse be the case, either no perceptib.e effect will take 
place, or the phenomena will be seen in the magnetizer and not 
in the patient. When the magnetizer operates on a susceptible 
subject, he experiences a warmth and gentle flowing out from the 
flat of his hand and finger ends; but if he wears silk gloves, or 
covers his hands with any other electricsubstance, he experiences 
none of this genial outstreaming, and his operations are of no 
effect; and if he wear linen or leather gloves, the result is differ- 
ent. After an effectual application, the magnetizer feels a gen- 
eral weakness in the organs of digestion, attended with debility, 
which is said to be in proportion to the degree of susceptibility in 
the patient. When the magnetizer is isolated with the patient, by 
electric bodies, the waste of power is said to be not only less, but 
the effect of the operation greater,—the inference from which is, 
that the weakness or debility is not owing to fatigue or weariness, 
but is occasioned by the loss of communicated matter. The effects 
of the operation on the patient are the reverse. He is invigorat- 
ed, the sense of life brightens throughout the whole region of his 
sensations, and he seems to have received an augmentation of 
vital energy. But we must not trust ourselves in attempting to 
adopt the mystical language in which the magnetizers have de- 
scribed their science, nor indeed should we either do them or our 
readers justice, were we not to quote the sublime mysticism of 
what we have no doubt are considered truth by the faithful. 
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Professor Kluge divides the different stages into which the 
patient may be excited, into six different degrees! 

“The higher he advances in these degrees,” says the learned 
Professor, “ he leaves the sensual world, and approaches the in- 
tellectual. ‘These degrees cannot always be produced by art in 
all patients; nor is an ascent to the ultimate requisite for the re- 
covery of health, for many patients, during the whole course of 
the cure, until their perfect recovery, remain in the lower degrees 
only—others become susceptible more and more by every new 
operation, and gradually rise to the highest state; others, again, 
though but few, pass over to the higher degrees at once, and in this 
they continue during the whole of the cure. As they get better, 
however, all lose their susceptibility! 

“In the first degree, the usual channels of access by which the 
soul is connected with the external world remain unimpaired. 
Sense remains open, and retains man within the usual sphere of 
things. This is called the waking degree. The eeu degree 
is denominated the half sleep, or the imperfect crisis; the eye is 
closed, but the other senses are not entirely shut. The third 
degree is the megnetic sleep, in which the patient is in the condi- 
tion of a person stunned; but it is remarkable, that while he thus 
stands on the verge, as it were, of the world of sense, in darkness 
and mystery, he still retains the recollections of real life. ‘The 
fourth degree is called the perfect crisis, and is distinguished from 
the third by the presence of consciousness; it is commonly called 
Seemmeialiaes. The fifth degree is known by the name Clair- 
voyance, or self-inspection more properly, and in it the patient 
obtains a luminous knowledge of the inward state of his body and 
mind, calculates the diagnostics which will arise as a natural 
consequence, and determines the most effectual remedies for their 
removal. 

«In the sixth degree, the patient steps out of himself into a 
higher connection with universal nature. The faculty of self- 
inspection is extended over things near and far off in space and 
time, and this state is denominated the degree of general vision, 
also the ecstacy or disorganization. The patient is abstracted 
from all things mean and terestrial, and exalted to more grand 
and noble sensations. He undergoes, as it were a transmutation 
of being, a spirit speaks through him. His connection with the 
magnetizer 1s so intimate, that he knows all his thoughts, and 
obeys his will, and yet the sensations of this state are said to 
border on beatitude.” 

Beyond these, degrees there are other stages, but they have not 
been so accurately described. 

Whether our readers are able to form any distinct ideas from 
this account of animal magnetism, by the most learned and in- 
telligent of all the writers on the subject, we shall not pause to 
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consider; but proceed to add a few instances of the phenomena 
eculiar to the different degrees or stages of the operation. 

Pezold asked one of his patients during her magnetic sleep, if 
she would walk about the room with him; to which she replied. 
«Yes, if he would have itso.’ ‘No,’ said he, ‘that must depend 
on you, if you are strong enough.’ ‘I have strength sufficient,’ 
said the somnambulist, ‘but my will is dependent on yours.’ 
Pezold having awakened her, he asked her again, and also what 
she meant by saying that she had no will of her own. But she 
had no recollection of their conversation. Next day, when she 
was again cast into the magnetic slumber, he resumed the conver- 
sation, and she recollected in that state what had passed during 
her sleep the day before, and repeated that without his concur- 
rence she could do nothing. 

The public were sometime ago a good deal amused, and we 
may Say even interested in the pretensions of a Miss Macenvoy, 
(or, some such name,) a young lady ef Liverpool, who affected to 
see by the touch, if we may use the expression. But hers was 
nothing to the miraculous sense of some of the somnambulists of 
the Continent. Professor Nasse placed on the eyelids of a fe- 
male patient in the magnetic sleep, a couple of sticking plasters, 
tied firmly and closely, covering the whole region of the eye. 
He then exhibited before her some stained papers, and she recog- 
nized their colours, even while in her magnetic trance. Caullet 
de Veaumorel states, in his Aphorisms, that the somnambulist 
can see objects through opaque bodies, (millstones for example,) 
provided the intervening body is not electrical, such as silk, seal- 
ing wax, &c. Potetin relates, that he know a somnambulist who 
could tell what he held in his clenched hand, as soon as he placed 
the back of his hand upon the pit of her stomach. She also re- 
cognized any solid or liquid substance in a closed vessel, when it 
was applied to the same part. She could even read letters in the 
same manner, and she also knew how much money the persons who 
were near her had in their pockets. Similar experiments were 
made by Gmelin on one of his most susceptible patients, and the 
results were similar. In the Strasburg Courier for 1807, there 
is an account of a cataleptic lady, who fell at certain times, into 
the magnetic sleep naturally, during which she not only could read 
letters doubled up and placed on the pit of her stomach, hut could 
also read writings at a distance, when the sense of her eyes was 
shut, yea even while another person, with the book in another 
room, covered the page with the flat of one hand, and with the 
other touched one of the people present, who, by reciprocall 
joining hands with several, formed, as it were, an electrical chain 
to the patient. 

But the somnambulist, in his trance, say the megnetizers can- 
not only see those things which, by the sense of sight, he could not 
see, but also things which are altogether beyond the common fa- 
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culty of vision. In some states of the trance, he perceives a 
splendour issuing from the body of the magnetizer, like the glo- 
rious halo with which the painters surround the heads of saints 
in their pictures; and he describes it, according to Landsperge, 
Le Blane, and others, to be like the colour of the electric spark. 
From some parts, such as the hair, the eyes, and especially the 
finger-ends, this splendour is said to issue in regular currents, and 
their intensity to be in proportion to the energy of the magnetiz~ 
er. Fischer relates, that a somnambulist whom he knew, did 
always, during the magnetic operation, observe a sphere of dense 
mist about himself and his magnetizer, and which streamed forth 
upon him principally from the finger ends, and surrounded him to 
a distance beyond the reachofhisarms. ‘Tardy professes to have 
made several experiments relative to this phenomenon. He held 
the end of his thumb at some distance in a direction towards that 
of a female somnambulist, upon which she saw luminous streams 
issuing from the two thumbs in straight lines—that which pro- 
ceeded from the thumb of the magnetizer being intensely strong- 
er and quicker in its motion than her own. When Tardy took a 
stee! conductor in his grasp, the fluid streaming from the conduc- 
tor appeared to the somnambulist to be augmented in brilliancy 
and rapidity. When, instead of a stee! rod, a bar of the mineral 
magnet was taken, the patient beheld, independently of the stream 
which issued from the point in a straight line, another stream 
proceeding from it in spiral volutions. When Tardy directed the 
steel conductor towards the plane of a board eight lines thick, 
the somnambulist saw the fluid going through and coming forth 
again on the opposite side, but with diminished velocity and 
splendour. All his experiments are exceedingly curious; and if 
they have no foundation in fact, he has unquestionably the merit 
of a most ingenious invention. | 
Nasse, whom we have mentioned above, is said to have been the 
first who discovered that the magnetized, like the natural somnam- 
bulist, has no recollection, after he awakes, of what took place 
during his trance. But one of the prettiest ancedotes upon this 
subject is related by Mouillesaux. This magnetizer ordered one 
of his patients, whilst she was in a crisis, to pay a visit next day, 
at a fixed hour, to a particular person, knowing that the charge 
would be disagreeable to the patient, owing to certain private con- 
siderations. She, however, promised to do what the magnetizer 
required; upon which he immediately disentranced her, but took 
care that in her waking state she should not be remained of her 
promise. At the timeappointed he went, with some of her friends, 
to the house, and presently the patient appeared at the door, and 
passed it several times with anxious irresolution; at last she en- 
tered in visible perplexity. Mouillesaux pacified her immediate- 
a. by acquainting her with the transaction, and she then told him 
rat from the moment she had awoke, a thought had continually 
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haunted her to pay the visit, and that although she had struggled 
against it, she found herself constrained as it were by fate. Wein- 
holt mentions an ancedote of the same kind, but less remarkable. 

The ancedotes of cases of the fifth degree are still more singu- 
lar. Fischer mentions an instance of a clairvoyant or self-inspec- 
tor, who minutely described all the interior parts of his own body, 
and yet knew nothing of anatomy, but only affirmed that he saw 
them. Kluge states, thata physician, a friend of his, was con- 
vinced of the truth of the doctrine of animal magnetism, by a de- 
scription which a clairvoyante gave in her trance of the construc- 
tion of her own eyeball, even to its smallest parts, which she de- 
scribed with perfect anatomical correctness, though in illiterate 
terms. Heineckens relates of a female patient of his who said, 
“1 beheld the interior of ny own body: all its parts appear to 
me as it were transparent, and perused by a warm current of 
light, I see the blood flowing in my veins. I observe the dis- 
orders, and [ am thinking of the remedies; and then it seems as 
if some being called out to me, ‘ Use this thing, or that thing;’” 
and the inference from this is, that what is thus described as a voice, 
isan instinct which suggests the remedy that the disease requir- 
ed. Sometimes, in this state, the clairvoyant will so describe the 
properties, though he cannot tell the names of the drugs his case 
requires, that the physician can order them with the most perfect 
confidence. In addition to this the clairvoyant, in his trance, 
will prognosticate with the greatest precision, for months to come, 
the course and development of his disease. 

The mysteries of animal maguetism are of course according to 
the degrees; and the phenomena of the sixth degree are of course 
more wonderful than all the others. “The patient in the sixth 
“degree,” says Kluge, “ bursts the inclosure of external dark- 
“ness, and enters into a more sublime contemplation of univer- 
“sal nature. His sight penetrates the hidden things of time 
“past, and he sees the distant and unknown as the present, and 
“the fruit of the future while it is still slumbering in the germ, 
“ T[e will describe persons that he has never seen, to those pre- 
«sent, who bnt think of them, and tell the situation which the 
“are in at that moment?’—We have ourselves been told of a 
magnetic lady, formerly of Exeter. who on one occasion, in Lon- 
don, on being asked respecting an absent friend, by a gentleman, 
described him as in the water. Some days after, being again ina 
trance, she was asked the same question, and replied that she saw 
but his bones, and the fishes swimming abouthim. It subsequent- 
ly appeared that the person was shipwrecked about the time the 
question was first putto the lady. This ancedote wehavefrom one 
of the persons who was present on both occasions—a gentleman 
of great honour and integrity; but we should add, disposed to be 
a believer. 

Having said so much about the magnetizers and their patients: 
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it may be expected that we should give some account of the mag- 
netism itself. But here weareat fault. It would seem, however, 
from all that we can learn “ by tale or history,”’ that this unknown 
fluid, in some ofits properties so analagous to electricity and gal- 
vanism, is supposed to operate by means of the nerves—those 
organs by which the soul holds its intercourse with the external 
world through the doors and windows of the senses. According 
to the magnetizers, it circulates by the nerves within the body, 
and by them affects the mind; just as electricity chooses the bones 
for its conductors, and galvanism the muscular fibre. One thing, 
however, of no small moment, is clear, namely, it is by no means 
distinctly made out, that there is any such fluid at all as animal 
magnetism, and that the argument which the magnetizers urge in 
corroboration of their belief in its existence, though exceedingly 
ingenious and curious in itself, is by no means conclusive. 

In the animal kingdom, for example, they say we have many 
phenomena which cannot be explained otherwise than by admit- 
ting a sensible sphere of action around the body, by which inde- 
pendently of any exercise of the ordinary faculties of the animal, 
it enjoys a knowledge of things at a distance, and also of events 
to happen, to say nothing of that agent within, commonly called 
instinct, which directs the diseased animal to choose the best re- 
medies fur its malady. By what means do shell fish, entirely de- 
ficient of sight, exercise their powers of perception? or what is 
that curious distant feeling discovered in the bat by Spallanzani? 
Then there is one presentiment of most animals, and especially 
insects, with respect to changes of the weather, to say nothing of 
those calendars or barometers which men who have been wounded of- 
ten carry in their bones for ever after. What are wealso to make of 
the still more curious faculty by which horses have a distant per- 
ception of danger? To what sense shall we ascribe those sudden 
cataleptic affections with which many warm-blooded animals are 
seized, when near some particular amphibia; or that power be- 
yond their bodies which the electric fishes possess? Cotugno 
mentions, that when he was going to dissect a living mouse, he 
took hold of the skin of its back with two of his fingers, and held 
the little animal up, but the tail in the same moment touching his 
hand, he experienced a violent shock and spasm, which extended 
through his arm and shoulderto the head, and left behind it a pain- 
ful sensation. But man himself is not free from unaccountable 
sympathies and antipathies. The celebrated Real relates that he 
knew a young man who, by a kind of anguish, always perceived 
at a distance every obstruction that was placed in his way in the 
dark. And the antipathy to cats with which many people are 
affected, and by which, without any sensible perception, they know 
when that animal is near them, is one of those mysteries that 
have never yet been explained. In men who are deficient in one 
of the nobler senses, the peculiar excellence of another occasional- 
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ly serves as a proxy. The blind have sometimes a sense of co- 
lours by touch, and the deaf and dumb, it has been remarked, have 
something like the distinct perception of things at a distance, 
Reil mentions two remarkable instances of this heels in a lady 
who possessed it to a very great degree. One evening, when she 
was sitting cheerfully in company, she became uneasy and began 
to wail and point continually with her hand in a particular di- 
rection. The persons present came to the door, and beheld a 
neighbouring country seat in flames. On another occasion she 
leaped out of bed in the night with every expression of joy, and made 
signs for the people of the house to put the tea-kettle on the fire, 
and running to the gate, pulling her mother along with her, met 
her brother, who had that moment arrived from Petersburgh.— 
This, to be sure, is very like Highland second sight. The per- 
ception of things at a + el is not limited to objects of sight, 
but reaches far into the future, both with respect to hearing and 
smell; and although none of the magnetizers seem to have acquir- 
ed any facts of this phenomenon arising naturally, yet there are 
several within our own knowledge singularly inexplicable, In 
one of Lord Byron’s excursions in Greece, an Albanian explain- 
ed to him a remarkable persuasion, prevalent among that moun- 
tain race, as to events being forewarned by sounds resembling 
those which would accompany their actual occurrence; and in a 
respectable family of our own acquaintance, there was an ignor- 
ant maid-servant, who forsome days made themall alarmed with her 
own distress, arising from smelling a corpse in the house—and 
about a week after one of the children died. Can such things be, 
and overcome us like a summer cloud, without our special wonder? 

Next to these phenomena which tend to establish the existence 
of a sensible sphere of the body in man as a perceptive faculty; or, 
in other words, the existence, according to “ the wisdom of our 
ancestors,”’ of our seven senses; there are also some which seem 
to prove its active power, and it is upon these that the magne- 
tizers lay the greatest stress. In early antiquity mankind were 
persuaded that the living animal body possessed the property of 
transferring to others a part of its fulness or abundance of vitali- 
ty, and they founded upon this a medical treatment to which they 
gave the name of Gerocomic: It consisted of placing the debilitat- 
ed and infirm old, close to and within the corporeal atmosphere 
of the fresh young. The well-known instance of king David will 
present itself to every mind; and the common persuasion that vig- 
orous children, by sleeping with old people, visibly decline and 
fade, requires no particular illustration. Both Kluge and Gmelin 
record instances of nervous patients being refreshed and invigorat- 
ed by changing their solitary couches, for beds which had been 
previously warmed by healthful children. But the whole of our 
sympathies are inexplicable by any known principle of medical or 
anatomical science, from the infectious yawn to the transferable 
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spasms. Upon the latter subject, instead of adducing instances, 
we beg leave ‘o refer to Boerhaave’s experiments in the Found- 
ling Hospital at Haerlem, in order that we may have room for an 
impressive and will authenticated fact respecting the sympathetic 
affinity of individuals. ‘The romance and beauty of the tale are 
extremely dramatic. 

When the Count de la Tour Laudre was in London, we believe 
ambassador from Louis XIII., a young shoemaker, in taking his 
measure, become strangely agitated, was seized with a violent 
hemorrhage at the nose, and faintedaway. This was considered at 
first as accidental, but when the man returned, to fit on the shoes 
after they were made, he was immediately, on approaching the 
Count, again affected as before. De la Tour was much struck with 
the circumstance, for at that time the doctrine of sympathies was 
more in vogue than at present; he inquired into the history of the 
young man, and learned that he was born in France, but taken at 
a tender age to Bohemia, and afterwards to Holland, whence he 
had come to England. The Count was the more interested by 
this narration, for a child of his sister, who died in giving it birth, 
had been stolen, and never heard of, and he began to think that 
there was something providential in the phenomena which he had 
witnessed in the young man. He in consequence directed in- 
quiries to be instituted, and in the end traced effectually and com- 
pletely that the youth was his nephew; established his right to the 
title and estates of the Baron de Vesins, the husband of his sister, 
and in perpetual commemoration of the event, founded an hos- 
pital at Rochelle, which Louis XIII., in 1637, endowed with par- 
ticular privileges. 

But we have already adverted sufficiently to the many curious 
effects of inexplicable sympathies, or by whatever other name such 
mysteries of our nature may be called, otherwise we might inquire 
from what experience it has been formed, or how it happens, that 
we so often think of absent persons involuntarily, and presently 
they make their appearance, or why it is that when we sometimes 
approach the door ofa friend with the intention of paying a visit, 
we are inwardly informed that he is not in the house. All these, 
and many other marvellous things, the magnetizers discuss with 
much ingenuity, and explain with surprising plausibility. 

The facts which the magnetizers have collected respecting the 
influence of dreams, are even more curious than any thing we 
have yet stated, and they are the more deserving of attention, as 
they are not at variance with any established principle of meta- 
physical science. We need not refer our readers to the exposi- 
tion of the phenomenon of dreams by Dugald Stewart, in which 
he traces it to associations excited independently of the will, as 
Darwin concisely and poetically expresses it, “ The will presides 
“notin the bower of sleep.”? There is no difference between 
their doctrine and his, but the ancient opinion of inspiring par- 
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ticular dreams, has been revived by Schmid, with considerable 
plausibility; and what is the more remarkable, the method he pre- 
scribes is exactly similar to the description which Milton gives of 
Satan, whispering to the so Eve. Milton, it is well known, 
was a great student of recondite literature, and doubtless formed 
his description from some ancient treatise on the art of forming 
dreams. Kluge mentions that he had himself received an account 
of a young man that obtained the affections of a girl who disliked 
him, while awake, by “ whispering soft nonsense in her ear’ as 
she lay asleep. When she afterwards became his wife, she in- 
formed him that her aversion had been changed by the wfluence 
of pleasant dreams. Not having the book at hand, we cannot re- 
fer to it particularly, but Beattie, in his Critical and Moral Dis- 
sertations, mentions a story of an English officer, whom his com- 
panions, by softly whispering in his ear, could make dream what 
they pleased, in so much, that on one occasion they made him, in 
his slumber, go through all the particulars of a duel, from the be- 
ginning of the quarrel to the firing of the pistol. But enough of 
all this. Granting to the magnetizers that all their ancecotes are 
true, we can still regard their doctrine but as a sort of medical 
fanaticism, and it may be briefly and rationally described as as- 
suming a number of acknowledged facis, uniting them with sup- 
positious excitances, and deducing from the combination a sys- 
tematic exposition of phenomena, which, although unquestioned, 
are not explicable by the pap upon which the practice of the 
magnetizers is founded. We should apologize to our readers for 
the length to which we have carried this article, but we were de- 
sirous of presenting such an account of animal magnetism as might 
be referred to, there being as yet no general view of the subject 
in the English language. 

The essay on the sentient faculty is written by a Swedish no- 
bleman, a member of the magnetic Society established by the 
Marquis de Puysegur, and the translator states in his preface that 
“ several continental sovereigns have publicly acknowledged its 
“ validity, (7. e. human magnetism,) we among the rest the King 
“of Prussia, by a solemn decree- ‘To prevent abuses, he has 
“ jimited its practice as a profession, to members of the faculty; 
“he has appointed a professor of it (Dr. Wolfart,) in the Royal 
‘“‘ Academy of Berlin, and has founded an hospital for the cure of 
“diseases by the magnetic practice.” 

Of the essay itself, we shall only say that it seems to have been 
the object of the author, chiefly to domonstrate that our five senses 
bear upon a common point of analogy, indicative of a primary 
and general form of perception, median by each sense in a spe- 
cific manner—and that merely as a metaphysical disquisition, it 
is highly curious, and well deserving the attention of students ad- 
dicted to that science. 
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Art. 1V.— Memoirs of Henry the First, late king of Hayti. 


Curistorue, alias Henry I. late king of Hayti, was born in 1767. 
The place of his birth is not exactly known: some imagine it to be 
the Island of St. Christopher’s, whence he was conveyed to Cape 
Francois, and sold to an English merchant, whose name was 
Bedeche: others, that he was born at St. Domingo, on the planta- 
tion of Limonade, which then belonged to the cdaatel transla 
tor, Dureau de la Malle-—However this may be, Henry Chris- 
tophe began to render himself remarkable at the very beginning of 
the troubles of St. Domingo, for his great stature, his harsh and 
fierce disposition, and a certain strength of character, which has 
since been the cause of his elevation. Being at first appointed as 
superintendant over the negro slaves, he employed in this office a 
rigorous severity: but when the revolution broke out Christophe 
changed his character, and from a persecutor of negroes became 
a persecutor of the whites. He was, nevertheless, but little known 
before the arrival of General Leclerc, in 1802. In the insurrec- 
tion of the blacks, he followed their troops, pillaged, massacred 
the whites, and bought, at a low price, the booty of his comrades. 
He thus acquired a considerable fortune, and was enabled to be- 
come the chief of the band. ttaving assembled a small troop, he 
overran the country, encouraging the rising of the blacks, and sup- 
porting them with his arms: he thus acquired a species of re- 
nown. 

Toussaint Louverture, who was then General-in-Chief of the 
negroes, made him General of Brigade, and sent him to fight 
against his nephew, General Moise, a young officer not destitute 
of courage, but who aimed at supplanting him. Christophe had 
recourse to stratagem.—He went over to Moise, pretended to en- 
ter into his resentment and succeeded by this atrocious dissimula- 
tion in obtaining his confidence, of which he took advantage, ar- 
rested him in the midst of his army, and sent him to Touissaint. 
Moise was massacred by his uncle’s orders, and Christophe obtain- 
ed the command of the northern province in his stead. 

Moise had a great number of partizans, who openly aspired to 
avenge his death. In the evening of the 21st October, there was 
an insurrection at the Cape, and the insurgents began to massacre 
all those who were noted for their attachment to Toussaint. Chris- 
tophe instantly mounted his horse, attacked the insurgents in per- 
son, killed two with his own hand, dispersed the multitude, and 
got the chiefs arrested. The plan entered into by- Christophe on 
this day was executed with such precision and prudence, that on the 
next day a great number of the inhabitants were ignorant of what 
had passed, and the warehouses were opened as usual. The fol» 
lowing days news was successively brought of the rising of the 
quarters of Acul, Limbe, Port Margot, Marmelade, Plaisance and 
Dondon. Christophe, at the head of a detachment of infantry 
and some dragoons, rushed forward to all the places where the 
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insurgents had risen, alarmed the mutineers, and made them lay 
down their arms, while he ordered the chiefs to be shot. 

In the beginning of 1802 he was still commander of the Cape. 
Being compelled, after a vigorous resistance, to yield to the troops 
of General Leclerc, he set fire to the town before he left it, and 
went to join Toussaint Louverture, with three thousand men. 
Soon after this he negociated with the French, gave them appa- 
rent proofs of submission, and succeeded in disarming the insur- 
rectionary districts. But perceiving the army of Leclerc weak- 
ened, he again went over to the blacks, after the carrying off of 
Toussaint, leagued himself with Dessalines, powerfully contributed 
to his successes, and obliged the French to evacuate the colony. 
—Dessalines remaining now the tranquil possessor of St. Dom- 
ingo, took the title of Emperor of Hayti, under the name of James 
[.; and Christophe, whose services had been so useful to him, be- 
came one of his generals, and one of the first men of his court. 
But this new empire, established by force and violence over an 
ignorant and barbarous people, was to experience no less vicissi- 
tudes, than governments established among nations more enligh- 
tened by philosophers. 

As it has happened in all ages and all countries, the lieutenants 
of the black Emperor soon became jealous of his power; and those 
who had contributed the most to establish him, Christophe and 
Petion, were not long before they declared themselves his en- 
emies, they exclaimed against despotism and tyranny, excited the 
negroes to rebellion against Dessalines, under a pretence of a 
tax that the latter had established on the exportation of sugar and 
cotton; led him into a snare laid for him, and murdered him in 
the midst of his troops, on the ?7th October, 1806. 

Christophe was immediately proclaimed President and Gener- 
alissimo of the state of Hayti, and Petion was his Lieutenant and 
Governor in the south. A national assembly was convoked at 
Cape Francois to form a constitution. This was the period of the 
first divisions between two men who, until then, appeared to have 
the same aim in view. Petion put himself at the ead of a party 
who wished for a senate and representative system of government. 
Christophe wished no authority to counterbalance with his own; 
and seeing himself at the head of a more numerous party, he de- 
clared in a proclamation he issued as sovereign against the rebel 
Petion, that authority belongs to the strongest. In order to prove 
the truth of so incontestible an axiom, the President Christophe 
assembled all his troops, made active preparations against his rival, 
who on his part had assembled considerable forces, and had taken 
his station at Port-au Prince. Petion being attacked several times 
very severely he was at last beaten in several rencounters, but was 
never entirely defeated; and it happened that at the moment when 
he was outlawed, and even when the report of his death was 
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spread throughout the island, that he rea peared, with new strength. 
Christophe never reigned over the whole island of Hayti. 

Christophe at last assumed the title of king and was crowned 
in the month of April,1811.--A capuchin friar, named Cornelius Boell, 
crowned him in the church of the Cape; and consecrated him 
with some oil of the cocoatree. The new Sovereign framed his 
court on the same footing as that of Bonaparte. In imitation of 
the Corsican the black King changed his name and took that 
of Henry I.; attributing to himself Minis the power of ym 
titles, he established a number of Negro Dukes, Counts, an 
Barons, and distributed among them the principal plantations of 
the Colony, which he erected into Fiefs or Lordships. Thus 
there was a Count of Limonade, a Duke of Marmelade, a 
Prince of Sale Frone, Barons of Jeremy and Seringo, knights of 
Coco, of Jaco, &c. &c. all these were leaked out with ribands of 
the Legion of Henry, a proper caricature of the Legion of Hon- 
our. In short this martial black King had even an almoner; but 
he in vain requested of the Pope to make an Archbishop of this 
man, who was no other than the capuchin friar Cornelius Boell; 
the latter, was the only white person at the court of Hayti, and 
the only one of the lords of the court who knew how to read or 
write. His title is that of the duke de l’Anse. 

The dominion of the king of Hayti extended over the whole of 
the northern part of the island, and in the interior, as far as the 
mountains of Ciboo and the plains of St. Yago. Petion, who de- 
clared himself independent, commanded, under the title of Presi- 
dent, all the Southern part. 

Christophe seemed not to be wanting in skill in the art of go-. 
verning, generously recompensing his partizans: he pias. 
great firmness against the enemies of his power, and spoke wonder- 
fully well of liberal ideas; he succeeded latterly also in form- 
ing commercial relations with several European nations. He 
could not read, and wrote just enough tobe able to sign his own 
name. 

After the fall of Buonaparte, the treaty of Paris having restored to 
France its former ultramarine possessions, one of the first cares 
of his majesty Louis XVIII. was to endeavour to recover them. 
This Prince immediately sent agents whose mission was to sound 
the disposition of the inhabitants, and to ascertain whether there 
were not means to enter into arrangements with their chiefs. Ac- 
cording to their report, Petion expressed a willingness to ac- 
knowledge the authority of the mother country, Christophe at first 
expressed great joy on hearing of the fall of Buonaparte, and 
loudly proclaimed the desire which he formed of entertaining 
amicable relations with France, now restored to her lawful Kings. 
He declared consequently that he would respect the white flag, 
and that his ports should be opened to French vessels, but he ex- 
pressed at the same time a firm resolution never to renounce the 
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sovereignty of a country, which the people had conquered over 
Buonaparte’s armies. Hearing afterwards that France was prepar- 
ing an expedition to reduce him to submission, he made every 

reparation for an obstinate and formidable resistance; and, in a 
kind of manifesto, he declared that his troops would make no pri- 
soners. 

At the first account received of the disembarkation of the 
French envoys, he took measures to secure their persons, and one 
of them having fallen into his hands, he issued a proclamation to 
the blacks, in which he congratulates the yee dines on the disco- 
very, as he calls it, of the most atrocious and criminal intentions 
of the cabinet of France, informs them that one of the French 

ents had fallen into his power, at the moment he was fulfilling 
his abominable mission; and that in order to investigate the mat- 
ter more fully, the French traitor should be publicly exposed, that 
every person might interrogate him as he should think proper, with 
respect to the documents seized upon his person. He finishes by 
exhorting the Haytians to unanimity in the cause against their 


_ enemies. ‘“ Let us exterminate our enemies, he says, the whole 


universe are spectators of our conduct; never was a cause more 
just than ours; place confidence in your King, and prepare your- 
selves to follow him to victory. We will consolidate our mghts, 
our liberty, and our independence, on the carcasses and ruin of our 
enemies.” 

This conduct destroyed all hopes in the Cabinet of the Thuill- 
eries, of succeeding by means of conciliation; and the return of 
Buonaparte in 1815, prevented a recourse in arms. ‘Thus it is 


probable that it will be long before the French will be masters of . 


this colony, formerly so rich and so productive to the mother 
country. 

Christophe neglected no means to strengthen his power, and 
he sent agents to several parts of Europe and the American Con- 
tinent, in order to procure men capable of directing his admin- 
istration, which was certainly neay His revenues arose 
from direct and indirect taxes, laid on rather largely; and the 
population of his kingdom rose to three hundred and twenty thou- 
sand inhabitants, forty thousand of whom were always armed. 
He had a numerous Court, and six Palaces richly furnished. In 
England he had numerous, enthusiastic admirers. The African 
and Asiatic Society created him their hero, and in July 1816, Mr. 
Wilberforce, President of this Society, at a philanthropic dinner, 
where the greater part of them were blacks, collected from the har- 
bours, gave the following toast.—* Christophe, the honour of the 
human species, the most liberal, the most enlightened, and the most 
beneficent of men: a sincere and pious christian, one of the most 
august Sovereigns of the universe, raised to the throne by the love 
and = of those whose happiness he makes.” The toast 
was drunk standing, with enthusiasm, whilst the health of the king 
of England was given, all the guests were seated 
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At a dinner given at Cape Henry, to the foreign merchants, by 
the Duke of Marmelade, Governor of the Capital, on the occasion 
of the festival of the Queen of Hayti, after having drunk to the 
healths of Geo. III. and the prince Regent, the following toast was 

iven: * To the friend of the human race, the immortal Wilber- 
Tiiiea, who undertook and defended the most sublime cause that 
ever existed!” About the same time Christophe beinginformed that 
a great number of learned and military men of all ranks were 
quifting France for their opinions, lost no time in addressing an 
appeal ta them, and offered them an asylum in his States, I[t is 
not exactly known how many and who those persons were who 
accepted of this invitation, The Royal almanack of the kingdom 
of Hayti contains a long list of Chamberlains, Marshals. &c.; and 
the army of King Christophe is there stated to amount to twenty- 
four regments of infantry, two of cavalry and two of artillery. 





Axt. V.— Memoirs of Anacreon. By J. E. Hall. 


Tue following, being theeleventh day of the month Anthesterion, 
we joined in the Anthesteria, those festivals in honour of Bac- 
chus, which are celebrated in Athens on this and the two suc- 
—s days. On this day we tap our barrels, and it is some- 
times designated by a word derived from that circumstance. By 
the Cheroneans it is called the day of good genius, because it is a 
day of mirth. On the second day every one drinks out of his own 
vessels, and it is therefore called Choes. Every one then indulges 
in copious draughts; and, those who have been blessed with an old 
age by the bounty of the Gods, are honoured with crowns of leaves 
or sometimes of gold, and a vessel of wine. On the third day, or chut- 
roi, we assemble at the theatre to behold the comedians, and the 
slaves are released from their toilsome tasks. 

Some of the festivals in honour of this divinity, which are innu- 
merable, are observed with great splendour. ‘They are conducted 
under the management of the chief archon, assisted by the priests. 
On these occasions, the citizens give themselves up to every ex- 
travagance which the exhilaration of the moment suggests. They 
dress themselves in skins or fine muslins and imitate Pan, Sile- 
nus, and the satyrs: some ride on asses, and others, of either sex, 
run about the hills and deserts, like insane persons crying aloud 
fo Bacche. These are followed by persons carrying sacred vessels, 
the first of which are filled with water. Then follow a select 
number of honourable virgins, carrying baskets of gold filled with 
fruit; others, crowned with violets and ivy, carry poles on which 
certain figures are represented, and men, dressed in the apparel 
of women, with garlands on their heads, and flowers in their Seda 
imitate drunken men. 

On the day after the conclusion of these festivals, I arose when 
the first bbadhes of the morning beamed forth its refulgent glories, 
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and proceeded on my journey to the residence of Myrilla, for | 
resolved to be no longer the prey of distracting doubts. 

The sun had just began to gild the summits of the mountains as 
I entered the delicious valley of Pedion, which is watered by the 
various streams of the [lyssus, the Eridan and the Cephissus. As 
the glorious luminary darted its rays, the soft breezes of the morn 
gently chased the mists that lingered on the sides of the moun- 
tains. The numerous forests of ave trees were now in full bloom 
and appeared like a white veil sustained by branches of dark green, 
The birds which had migrated to more genial climes, to avoid the 
rigours of the past season, were returning, and in their gayest 
notes, they expressed the joy with which they revisited their for- 
mer abodes. Here the murmur of refeshing streams, the fragrance 
of the variegated mead, the rich exuberance of the entangled 
vines, and the verdant foliage of lofty trees, might have tempted 
me to loiter. But the beauties of nature had then no charms for 
me. I scarcely heard the babbling of the brook, or saw the rich 
embroidery of the fruitful fields. 

I journeyed many weary miles on the meandering banks of the 
Ilyssus, and breathed incessant prayers to the Gods and the Mu- 
ses who preside over its sacred waters,* to favour my undertak- 
ing with their auspicious influence. The placid undulations of 
the waves afforded a striking contrast with the tumultuous agita- 
tion of my breast; and though the birds awakened their sweetest 
melody they infused no harmony into my soul. However wit may 
riot in the successes of the convivial board, or wisdom boast its 
superior dignity, they afford no solace to the mind of the lover 


whose breast is disturbed bY doubt. ‘To him no eve sparkles but 


that of her for whom he sighs, and no rules excite his meditations 
but those which are taught by the son of the Cerulean goddess. 
His soul though unappalled by all the dangers of contention, 
is softened to tenderness by the influence of female charms: sensi- 
bility usurps the place of courage, and man, with all his pride, is 
more timid than the fawn that flies before the mountain breeze. 
Alternately cheered by the hope of success, and dismayed b 

the fears of disappointment; with a heart throbbing under all those 
conflicting emotions, which agitate the reflections of youthful love, 
I arrived, on the evening of the third day, at the mansion of Te- 
lesicles, the uncle of Myrilla. As I passed, with hasty step, through 
the groves that surrounded the house, I saw her seated in an ar- 
bour on a gentle eminence which was denominated [da. A mild 
breeze wantoned through the ringlets of her hair, and as it wafted 
the. delicious odours of the violets upon which she reclined, it bore 
also the soft sounds of her melodious voice. But oh! what rap- 
ture thrilled my veins when I recognized in those tones, which 





* « The Athenians are of opinion that the Llyssus is sacred to other 
Gods, and to the Muses.” Paus. Att. Lib. 1 Cap. 18. 
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I almost feared to hear, the music of one of my own songs. It 
was that last adieu, which breathed the despondency of a hope- 
less mind, when I believed her to be devoted to another! An ex- 
pression of melancholy stole over her face and her blue eye glis- 
tened with the tear of sadness as she feebly struck the unwilling 
strings. The scene was too affecting—I ran to her, and in an in- 
stant she was encircled in my arms! 

Blessings on thee, oh Ida! thou witness of the most delicious 
moment of my existence! May the Graces select thee as the scene 
of their disportings, and the Muses celebrate thy charms in their 
sweetest songs of” praise. May the luxuriant lentiscus and the 
blooming rose, diffuse their fragrant odours through thy romantic 
shades in perennial vigour, and the lotus spread its hospitable 
branches, to entice the weary to thy pleasant places! 

Let delicacy draw the veil of concealment over this hour. Mu- 
tual recriminations but occasioned reciprocal forgiveness, and in 
the endearments of virtuous and unfeigned affection, we forgot 
the anxieties of the past, and contemplated with eagerness the 
flattering promises of the future. 

When we entered the house, I was cordially received by the 
venerable Telesicles, whose hoary head had been blanched by the 
winters of many Olympiads. 

He was one of those heroes who distinguished themselves by 
the conquest of Salamis, in conjunction with Solon, whose patriot- 
ism never yielded to the vile clamours of Athenian democracy. 
He was among the first who dared to second the advice of the le- 
gislator when he exposed the absurdity of that law which condem- 
ned to death, the citizen who should propose to renew the war 
against the Megarians. In the connell wf five hundred, his wis- 
dom justified the hope of his earlier years, and Attica aknowledged 
in him the undaunted soldier, the disinterested patriot, and the 
discerning statesman. The death of Solon deprived him of the 
last friend of his youth, and in the peaceful shades of retirement 
he now experienced, and enjoyed, the reward of a virtuous life. 

In a few days after my arrival I communicated to him the ob- 
ject of my visit. He embraced me with the cordiality of a father 
and signified his entire approbation of the preference of Myrilla. 
Thus, after a tedious banishment which wai lenihonsd by the anx- 
ious thoughts that had perplexed my mind, was my happiness 
competed in the success of my ardent wishes. I despatched a 
courier to Anacreon, with the joyful tidings of the felicity of his 
friend; and the alacrity with which he obeyed my summons at- 
tested the sincerity of his attachment. 

At the dawn of a serene and cloudless day, in the month of Ga- 
melion, the inhabitants of the neighbouring hamlet, were making 
sacrifices to the Gods for our happiness. When the proper hour 
arrived, accompanied by Anacreon and a few other friends, I re- 
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paired to the house of Telesicles.* We were met at the door by 
a person appointed for that purpose, by our host,t who was then 
engaged in offering homage to the tutelary divinities who preside 
over matrimony and friendship. This person welcomed us b 
joining hands with some; of others he kissed the lips, hands, knees, 
or feet, and some received the yvrev or pot-kiss.~| When we en- 
tered we did not immediately sit down, but walked round the room, 
and examined the pictures and furniture. Over the door was in- 
scribed, let no evil enter: 


MnOeY ELTITO xaxey. 


The tables were decorated with garlands of wild asparagus, 
which, being covered with prickles, and affording pleasant fruit, 
signified the difficulty of courtship, and the reward with which 
perseverance is crowned in the possession of a virtuous woman. 
The friends who accompanied me threw upon my head, figs and 
other fruits as omens of future plenty. While we were thus en- 
gaged, Myrilla was led into the room by her uncle, and followed 
by her friends. 

A notary read a long and tedious instrument which stated that 
Critias of Athens, being above thirty-five years of age, and My- 
rilla being above twenty-six, and Critias having made a present 
to Telesicles her guardian, who had settled a dowry upon his 
neice which was to be returned to him in case of the death of 
Critias in the life-time of Myrilla, or if they should separate by 
mutual consent:§ they were now to be married, &c. If the dowry 
was returned, I was bound to pay her nine oboli a month, or be 
subject to an action of maintenance in the Odeum.|| The bloom- 
ing bride was attired in a flowing purple robe embroidered with 
golden spangles. The violet curls, which vainly strove to con- 
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* It was contrary to law to invite more than thirty toan entertainment 
at Athens, and it was the business of certain people who were called 
yuvasxovouos to go to the houses and expel all abovethat pumber. The 
cooks were obliged to give a list of the names of the guests where they 
were hired to prepare an entertainment. Athenzus 1ib. 6. cap. 11. 
Men and women were never invited together to dinners. Cic. Orat. 3. 
pro. Verr. Corn. Nep. Preefat. in Vit. Imp. Har. Ant. Grec. 


+ When the guests arrived at the house of entertainment, the master of 
the house or one appointed in his place, saluted them. Schol. in Aristoph. 
Plut. 

t This was when they took the person kissed, like a pot, by both ears, 
which was chiefly used towards children. Tibul. lib. 2. Though some- 
times by menand women. Theocrit. Idyl. ¢.v. 132. 

§ Homer makes Telemachus say that if his mother should be sent from 
the house, he would be obliged to return her dowry to her father Icarius. 
Odys. 11. Iszeus de hered. Plut. in Alcibiad. 


| The action of esa dix». Demosth. in Neer. 
1 Violet curls. The expression occurs in Pindar. 
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ceal her beautiful neck, were perfumed with odorous essences, 
and loosely bound with garlands of plants which are sacred to 
Venus. We walked in procession to the ‘T'emple, the bride car- 
rying an earthen vessel, filled with parched barley, to signify her 
intention of attending to household affairs, and our garments were 
of different colours. At the door we were met by the Priest, who 
presented to us a branch of the twining ivy that indicated to us 
the intimate union which we were about to form. A sacrifice of 
a milk white heifer was then made to propitiate the pure Diana, 
the virgin Minerva, and those divinities who are supposed to be 
unfriendly to matrimony, from their never having bowed to the do- 
minion of Hymen. ‘The Friest and the people also implored the 
protection ob the Fates who spin the thread of life—of the Graces 
whose influence embellish social intercourse, and of the Queen of 
Beauty, who gave birth to Love, and added strength to the silken 
bands ot the God of marriage. The entrails of the animal a 
inspected, and the omens appearing propitious,* Telesicles place 
the hand of Myrilla in mine, and at the same time pronounced 
these words: “ Arnentan! I bestow this maid upon vou, that you 
may give legitimate children to the republick.”t We then inter- 
changed vows of fidelity, which being ratified by fresh sacrifices, 
we prepared to return to the house which I had provided for this 
occasion.{ Anacreon, who acted as wapoyes, and myself, ascend- 
ed a car, and the blushing bride was placed between us. 

By this time the shades of night were beginning to descend, and 
our path, was illumined by the glare of many torches. We were 
preceded by a band of musicians and dancers, whose joyous notes 
and nimble actions added to the festivity of the scene. When we 
arrived at my house, the axletree of the car was broken, by which 
act it was signified that the bride would not return to her former 
home. ‘The banqueting hall was decorated with green garlands, 
emblematical of cheerfulness, and the nuptial entertainment was 
now to be celebrated in honour of the God of marriage, and that 
the marriage might be made publick by the assemblage of friends. 
The table, which was covered with e888 was placed in the 
middle of the room and surrounded by couches. The guests were 
arranged according to their respective ranks, and then were cal- 
led to their places, by a person appointed to that office. The first 
reclined the upper part of his body upon his left side, bis head 
raised, his back supported by a pillow, and his feet thrown be- 
hind the next. person below him. In this manner four or five per- 





* Achill. Tat. lib. 2. Plut. de Conjug. precept. 7+ Menander. 


{ Before his marriage a man was obliged to provide a house: hence wo- 
men whose husbands died soon after this event, were said to be widows in 
a new-built house. Catul. Epig. ad Mall. Hom. Il. B. 700. p 66. 
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sons were accommodated on each couch, on which odorous flow- 
ers were profusely scattered. Some preferred lying on their 
breasts, that their right arm might more easily reach the table. 

First we offered a part of our provisions to the Gods, and particu- 
larly to Vesta, the chief of the household deities. The first meal 
was a repast before supper (Aeirve wpoospsov) which consisted of 
bitter herbs, eggs, oysters, and other things which create an appe- 
tite. The second, or supper (Assxvev) was a repetition of the for- 
mer provisions, with bread (wage) made of flour, salt, water and 
oil, baked under the ashes, and compositions of rice, cheese, eggs, 
and honey wrapt in fig leaves, and of cheese, garlic, and eggs. We 
had also almonds, figs, peaches, and other fruits. The third part 
of the entertainment, ‘which was the second course, was composed 
of a variety of sweetmeats. These were furnished in great pro- 
fusion and luxury, although the guests were very frugal in their 
use of them. A list of all the deen was given to me by the cook 
and handed round the table, that the guests might select those 
which were most pleasing to their palates. 

Our drink was wine and water. The latter had been cooled 
by ice, and the wine was four years old.* While we were eating, 
a little boy entered who was covered with acorns and boughs of 
thorns. He carried a basket full of bread, and sung the song, 
1 have left the worse and found a better state; 


EDuyoy clnctnov eveov ametvoy, 


in allusion to the superior joys of matrimony, 
Then Anacreon sung the Epithalamium, on his Barbiton.t 




























* Old wine was then, as it is now, in best repute. Hom. Odys. B. 340. 
y 392. Pind. Olymp. Od. 9. The Spartans drank it at the age of four 
years. When first made, it was boiled until a fifth part was consumed, 
Athen, lib. 10. cap. 7. 







+ The Barbiton, say the authors of the ‘“‘ New Cyclopeedia,” is an ancient 
musical instrument, of which nothing is known but the name; and Rous- 
seau has not even ventured to give us that. Complaints are frequently 
made of the darkness in which critics, commentators and historians leave 
the subject of ancient music; which none have more cause to lament than 
those who have spect most time and labour in its investigation. But as ne 
record or memorial has been found, which ascertains the invention, form 
or species of the instrument called the barbiton, would mere conjecture 4 
satisfy the inquisitive? ; 

Framery and Castilhon, more courageous than the citizen of Geneva, 
bave told us in the new Encyclopedié, all that is pretended to be known 
about it, though the former begins by telling us that it is an instrument of 
which nothing is known. The ancients and moderns have frequently con- 
founded it with the lyre. Dacier conjectured that it was a stringed instru- 
ment; and, deriving its name from barumiton, which implies, thick strings 
of flaxen thread, he concludes that it was an instrument with thick strings. 
It is certain that flax was in use for strings to musical instruments before 
the art of making them of the bowels of animals was known. Horace calls 
this instrument, Lesbian, Lesboune barbiton, Od. i. lib. 1. and od. 32. of 
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EprrHaALAMIUM.* 


To thee, the Queen of nymphs divine, 
Fairest of all that fairest shine; 

To thee, thou blushing young desire, 
Who rul’st the world with darts of fire! 
And ob! thou nuptial power, to thee 
Who bear’st of life the guardian key; 
Breathing our souls in fragrant praise, 
And weaving wild our votive lays, 
For thee, O Queen! we wake the lyre, 
For thee, thou blushing young desire! 
And oh! for thee, thou nuptial power, 
Come and illume this genial hour. 
Look on thy bride, luxuriant boy! 
And while thy lambent glance of joy 
Plays over all her blushing charms, 
Delay not, snatch her to thine arms, 
Before the lovely, trembling prey, 
Like a young birdling, wing away! 
Oh! Critias, Oh! impassion’d youth! 
Dear to the Queen of amorous truth, 
And dear to her, whose yielding zone 
Will soon resign her all thine own; 
Turn to Myrilla, turn thine eye, 
Breathe to Myrilla, breathe thy sigh! 
To those bewitching beauties turn, 
For thee they mantle, flush and burn! 
Not more the rose, the queen of flowers, 
Outblushes all the glow of bowers, 
Than she unrivall’d bloom discloses, 
The sweetest rose where all are roses! 
Oh! may the sun, benignant, shed 

His blandest influence o’er thy bed; 
And foster there an infant tree, 

To blush like her, and bloom like thee! 


This was received with great applause by the connate ae 
the singers who were among us repeated it several times. hen 
the dances were ended, we were conducted to the nuptial cham- 
ber, in which the bed was richly adorned with purple coverings 





the same book Lesbio primum modulate civi—‘‘ Thou, oh barbiton, first 
touched by a citizen of Lesbos,” meaning Alczus, to whom he ascribes 
the invention. But, says M. Castilhon, we may conclude from what Mu- 
sorious asserts of these instruments, in his treatise “‘ De Luxu Gracorum,” 
that they made a kind of concert with the pectis of the Lydians. He as- 
sures us that Terpander was the inventor of it. Julius Pollux also calls it 
barbiton barumiton. Athencus relates that they likewise called it barmus, 
and attributes the invention to Anacreon. 


* This ode is introduced in the Romance of Theodorus Prodromus, and 
is that kind of epithalamium which was sung like a scholium at the nuptial 
banquet. tt. 

See Scaliger, in his Poetics, on the Epithlamium. 
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and strewed with flowers. The feet of the bride were washed 
with water from the fountain Enneachrunos, which was brought 
by a boy. The bride was attended with several torches, round 
one of which, a female friend, representing the deceased mother 
of Myrilla, tied the lace which she took from her head. 

I will not fatigue thee, oh! Grecian, with the further descrip- 
tion of a ceremony which of all others is perhaps least interestin 
to those who are not immediately concerned in it. Our nuptials 
were solemnized without that ostentation which flatters pride, 
and cannot increase the warmth of affection. 

(To be continued.) 








Art. VI.—1 sketch of the Domestic and Foreign affairs of the 
United States. From the meeting of Congress in 1821. 


CHAPTER I. 


Message of the President to Congress—Election of the Speaker—Revival 
and termination of the Missouri controversy—Retrenchment—Relief 
of purchasers of the public lands—Bankrupt law—Stiate of the Treasu- 
ry—Ratification of the Spanish Treaty—Florida-—Memorial of the 
Convention of Merchants against the alteration of the Tarifl—Ander- 
son’s Case—Counting the votes for the Executive-—Inauguration of 
of Mr. Monroe—-Complimentary vote to the Speaker, on the adjourn- 
ment of Congress. 


In his message at the opening of the Session, the President ad- 
verts to the pressure of the times, and attributes it to the sudden 
transition from the protracted wars in Europe to a general pa- 
cification, added to the attitude we were compelled to preserve 
in those conflicts, and our ultimate participation in them. Before, and 
after, we had engaged as a party in the war, our commerce having 
been greatly expanded and the value of things having been equal- 
ly enhanced, the termination of hostilities worked the depression 
so generally felt and deeply complained of. He afterwards ob- 
serves, that “foreign wars may again expose us to new wrongs, 
which would impose on us new duties for which we ought to be 
prepared. ‘The state of Europe is unsettled, and how long peace 
may be preserved is altogetner uncertain; in addition to which we 
have interests to adjust, which will require particular attention.” 

He particularizes the unratified state of the Treaty with Spain, 
since so happily accommodated; the restrictions imposed on the 
trade with the British colonies in the West Indies, which had then 
produced no effect in changing the policy of their government, 
against which our system is amicably defensive; the umpirage up- 
on the various constructions of the treaty of Ghent, which the 
Emperor of Russia had accepted; the effort directed to be made 
by the American Minister at Paris, to obtain the regulation of 
commerce, upon the footing of equality and reciprocity, with arecom- 
mendation to exempt from the operation of the law, imposing an 
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increased tonnage on French vessels, such of them as sailed pre- 
viously to the sp age of its having been passed; and finally he 
proceeds to the state of the contest between Spain and her colo- 
nies. Upon this head, he observes, that the latter have maintain- 
ed it with improved success, that Spain had no where made any 
impression upon them, while in many parts, and particularly in 
Venezuela and New Grenada, the colonies have gained strength 
and acquired reputation, both for the management of the war in 
which they have been successful; and for the order of the inter- 
nal administration;—that he knew of no facts, warranting thie 
belief, that any of the European powers would take a part in the 
contention; and that the uniform policy of our government has 
been to realize the basis of accommodation proposed by the colo- 
nies, through the means of friendly counsels with other powers. 

With regard to domestic concerns, he represents the public 
debt as amounting to $158,713,049, on the 30th September 1815, 
and reduced by payments, on the 30th September 1820, in the 
amount of $66,879,165, leaving a balance due of $91,993,883. 
During this term, the continues, the expenses of government in 
every department were defrayed, the public buildings at Wash- 
ington reedified with considerable enlargements, extensive fortifi- 
eations begun, public arsenals and magazines of a permanent con- 
struction, erected in various places, the navy was considerably 
augmented; and the ordinance, munitions and stores, which the 
war had diminished, were replenished. 

The revenue of the past fiscal year, he says, left in the Trea- 
sury, beyond the public expenditures, a sum estimated at $1,950 
000;* and the sum, due to it, for public lands, amounted to nearly 
twenty three-millions. After enumerating the surveys of the coasts, 
and the progress made in various fortifications, cakculated upon 
an extensive and permanent plan, he assures us, that this impor- 
tant undertaking “ will afford very great, if not complete protection 
to our Atlantic frontier in the event of another war; a protection 
sufficient to overbalance, in a single campaign, with an enemy 
powerful at sea, the expense of all these works, without taking in- 
to the estimate, the saving of the lives of so many of our citizens, 
the protection of our towns and other property, or the tendency 
of such works to prevent war.” 

The commencement of this session was rendered remarkable 
OY a pertinacious contention for the choice of Speaker in the 

ouse of Representatives. On the third day of ballotting, and 
not until the twenty second ballot was the choice made, which 
eventuated in seventy-six votes given for John W. Taylor, of 


» A ° 
New York, whilst William Lowndes, of South Caro!ina, received 
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* This statement will be contrasted, hereafter with the contradictory 
ones of the Secretary of the Treasury and the Committee of Ways and 
Me ans. . 
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forty-four, and Samuel Smith, of Maryland, twenty-seven. This 
prolonged struggle, before unexampled, in the choice of this offi- 
cer, may be regarded as the offspring of the animosity, which had 
been produced at the last session, by the agitation of the question, 
between the representatives from states holding or not holding 
slaves, whether the exclusion of slavery should be a condition of 
admitting the Territory of Missouri into the Union as a state. 
This controversy had been temporarily settled in March 1820, 
by a compromise between the two houses, through which there 
was annexed to the clause for admitting her into the Union, a 
prohibition of slavery in the territories of the United States, North 
of the Lat. of 360 30'. Inthe course of the ensuing summer, a 
convention, called for the purpose, met at St. Louis and formed a 
constitution, which enjoins upon the Legislature “as soon as may 
be, to pass such laws as may be necessary, to prevent free negroes 
and mulattoes, from coming to, and settling in the state, under 
any pretext whatever,” and to compel the owners of slaves to 
treat them with humanity. The government went into effect, a 
governor was chosen, and the legislature proceeded to elect two 
senators to congress. Soon after the meeting of the national le- 
gislature, Mr. Lowndes from a select committee of the house of 
representatives, to whom this constitution was referred, delivered 
a report, but from which he expressed his personal dissent, in 
which they offered a resolution to admit Missouri as a state of 
the union. After affirming the fulfilment of the conditions of the 
act of congress, enabling her to become such, they advert to the 
clause above alluded to, excluding free negroes and mulattoes 
from settling within the state, which they admit had been constru- 
ed to apply to such as were citizens of the United States. They 
dissuade from giving any exposition to such an equivocal phrase, 
whilst in doing so, the legislature would, by the same decision, 
condemn the constitutions and laws of some of the old states. 
They observe, that the same provision is to be found in the laws 
of Delaware in particular; that a careful examination of it might 
ascertain it to be confined to the large class of negroes and mu- 
lattoes, who cannot be considered as citizens of any state; that of 
all the clauses of the constitution of the United States, there is 
probably none more difficult to construe well, than that, which ex- 
tends to the citizens of each state, the privileges and immunities 
of all; and that unless it be liberally construed by its spirit, in 
confusing and intermingling them, the defences of each would be 
broken down, and a consolidation promoted. They add, that 
the established constitutions, in every section of the union, make 
distinctions between the white man and the black, in political 
and civil privileges. ‘They consider the judiciary as the proper 
organ for disposing of the subject; that if congress were to decide 
against the conformity of the act of the people of Missouri with 
the constitution of United States, they could neither vacate it nor 
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force the state back again into its territorial condition; and that 
to decline extending to them the judicial authority of the union 
would be to abandon them to their own legislature and judiciary, 
without any check from the fedefal government.’ 

After various propositions and heated discussions, a resolution 
was reported to the house, from a joint committee, that Missouri 
should be admitted on the fundamental condition, that no con- 
struction should be placed upon her constitution, which would af- 
fect the privileges or immunities, “of the citizens of any state, 
secured by that of the United States; and that after the passage 
of a law by the state to that effect, on or before the fourth Mon- 
day in November ensuing, the president should declare the fact, 
whereupon the admission sane? take place, without any further 
proceeding of congress. ‘This report was agreed to in the house 
by a vote of eighty-seven to eighty-one, and in the senate by twen- 
ty-eight to fourteen. The governor having called the legislature 
together, they passed the act required, with a preamble, in which 
they protested against the power of congress to annex any condi- 
tion to their admission, and that they were themselves incompe- 
tent to change the operation of their constitution; whereupon the 
president issued his proclamation, on the 10th August 1821, de- 
claring the compliance of Missouri and consequent incorporation 
into the union. In this manner terminated a contention, which 
had long agitated congress and the nation, and from which the most 
awful forebodings to the stability of the union were deduced. It 
is no essential part of our task to review the reasons assigned, 
_and the objects supposed to be held in view, by those, who sup- 
ported opposite sides in this proceeding, but we prefer to leave it 
to the future annalist, and the controversialist of the present day. 

During the session, several resolutions were offered for the re- 
trenchment of public expenses. A proposal of Mr. Eddy, in the 
senate, to lower the daily wages of the members to six dollars, 
was refused to be considered, by a small majority; and the same 
fate attended another made by Mr. Linn in the house, directing 
the committee of ways and means to inquire into the expediency 
of reducing the per sn as well as the compensation of the offi- 
cers of government generally, to the scale of 1809. The house 
likewise refused to consider that of Mr. Foot, tending to a gene- 
ral reduction and economy. Not deterred by the disinclination 
of the house to the subject, Mr. Cobb introduced several economi- 
cal resolutions, the object of which was to abolish useless offices, 
to reduce salaries to the standard of 1809, to diminish the army 
to the number of six thousand, with a proportionate reduction of 
the staff, to curtail the annual sum to be expended upon fortifica- 
tions, to reduce the amount appropriated to the annual increase of 
the navy by the sum of one half, extending, however, the time with- 
in which the increase is to be made, and to lay up in ordinary 
half the naval force in active service; but after being several times 
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discussed, they were laid on the table. Other propositions, brought 
forward in different shapes, also failed, The army was eventual- 
ly reduced to 6,000, to be commanded by a single Major General, 
and with a large reduction of tive staff’ The annual sum to in- 
crease the navy, was also reduced, as proposed by Mr. Cobb, to 
$500,000 per annum, und it was extended to six years instead of 
the existing arrangement, which contemplated but three. The 
house succeeded in opposition to the senate, in limiting the ap- 
propriation for fortifications to $302,000 and specified the parti- 
cular objects upon which it was to be expended, in order to we 
vent an immense expense, meditated by the executive to be laid 
out in erecting fortifications, of doubtful utility, on the island of 
Dauphine. 

In this session an important act was passed, in favor of the 
debtors for purchases of the public lands, by a large majority of 
each house. It provides, that holders of certificates for the pur- 
chase of land, prior to the Ist July 1820, upon which the payment 
has not been fully made, may me Snes on or before the 30th 
September 1821, any part, and receive proportionate credit for 
what was paid upon it, on account of that which they retain; that 
the interest accrued before the last mentioned day be remitted; 
that debtors, owing not less than half of the original price, be in- 
dulged to pay the balance, in six annual instalments, and the 
others in four, with interest at six per cent; but which is to be 
remitted on punctual payment of the principal wien due; that on 
completing payment before the day last mentioned, the debtor 
should be entitled to a deduction of thirty-seven and an half per 
cent upon the payment, made under the law; that holders of town 
lots or adjacent land shall be entitled to a remission of interest, 
with a discount of twenty per cent. on the amount unpaid, and to 
give bond with security, to discharge their debt, in four annual 
payments; that on failure for three months, after the day appoint- 
ed for making the last payment, in any of the above cases, the 
land shall instantly revest in the United States; and lastly, that 
none of the lands relinquished shall be resold for the term of two 
years after the surrender. ‘The importance of this measure ma 
be appreciated from the amount due upon the sale of the public 
lands, for which indulgence had for years past been solicited, and 
uniformly accorded to the purchasers. From the opening of the 
land-offices to the 30th September 1819, forty-four millions of 
acres had been sold, of which four hundred thousand had been 
forfeited, upwards of twenty-two millions of dollars had been paid 
by purchasers, and an unequal sum still remained due. Before 
the opening of the land offices, a million and an half of acres had 
been also sold, in different forms. 

An act of greater public liberality is not to be found in the pa- 
ges of history; but notwithstanding the unanimity, with which 
the law was passed, its justice to the rest of the community may 
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well be doubted. It makes no distinction between solvent and 
insolvent purchasers, in the remission of the contract. It places 
it in the power of the purchaser to retain the best land and return 
the worse to the United States. The speculator, who may have 
made great gains upon a portion sold, is permitted to retain his 
profit, whilst he is enabled to rid himself of what remains unpro- 
fitably on hand, with the further advantage of being released from 
paying any interest upon his balance. We may add, that profit- 
able crops have been made upon portions of this land, to the ex- 
haustion, more or less, of the soil, and they have otherwise been 
wasted and deteriorated: yet they are to be received back again, 
without compensation, or discrimination, when offered. As far 
as principle is concerned, there would be as much equity, in re- 
nouncing interest upon the custom house bonds, in this protracted 
era of commercial declension, as in extinguishing what has ac- 
crued upon contracts for ublic lands. We nevertheless duly 
appreciate the policy, which produced this relief to the Western 
country, and which has strove, through conciliatory and almost 
necessary sacrifices, to add a new cement to the union; and it 
ought reasonably to be expected, that the concurrence of the in- 
terior states will not be ungratefully withheld from measures, 
called for by a reciprocity towards the Atlantic population. 

A bill to establish an uniform system of bankruptcy. passed the 
senate; but, although a favourable disposition towards it was sup- 

osed to prevail in the house of representatives, the debates upon 
the subject of Missouri, excluded the consideration of it till the 
constitutional close of the session was so near at hand, that it was 
thought useless to take it up, since no hope remained of carr ying 
it through the regular forms and debates. ‘Thus were again dis- 
appointed, the anxious hopes and expectations of a numer rous, and 
in many instances, meritorious class of individuals, to the com- 
fortable existence of whom and their families, this law was essen- 
tially necessary, as well as to restore them to that degree of use- 
ful exertion and enterprize, tending both to secure their welfare, 
and render their labours contributory to the advantage and wealth 
of the nation. 

It is not to be doubted, that a degree of repugnance exists in 
the breasts of a very large portion of the community, against the 
principle of a bankrupt system, which experience has proved to 
be invincible. But, when viewed in the light of its effect upon 
the debtor, creditor, and general community, it is recommended 
by powerful considerations of expediency and moral obligation. 
The supreme court of the United States have decided, that all 
state laws, whether of the character of bankruptcy or simple in- 
solvency (and it is difficult, if not impossible to distinguish them,) 
are without force to release the individual, from the obligation of 
his contracts, or any of the legal Tecourses to enforce them ex- 
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cept the imprisonment of his person. Nothing therefore is left to 
the insolvent for his dependence, but the relief of his friends, the 
humanity of the public, or a system of fraud and concealment by 
which, if practicable, to conceal his acquisitions from the grasp 
of his creditors. This alternative of immorality or inaction, is 
incompatible with the public welfare, always affected by the po- 
licy, which tempts much less forces, citizens otherwise inclined to 
be active, into vice and idleness, and leaves their families to the 
miseries of want. Its operation is not more conducive to the ad- 
vantage of the creditor. He can gain nothing from the oppres- 
sion, inflicted upon the debtor and his family; but a bankrupt law 
would place it in his power to arrest the frauds of the dishonest, 
to unravel his artifices, annul his collusive transfers, and finally 
secure a just distribution of his property; among all his crelitors. 
But had the supreme court of the United States supported the 
validity of the state laws upon this subject, the circumstances 
would not in all respects have rendered the interposition of con- 
gress superfluous. Those laws were too dissimilar, partial and 
ineffectual, to serve as a convenient substitute; and being opera- 
tive, only through courtesy, beyond the state, which enacted them, 
such as declined giving them effect, became of course interdicted 
to the residence, basiness and visits of the insolvent, after his 
discharge. 

In the annual message, it has been seen, the President repre- 
sented that the surplus money, remaining in the treasury on the 
30th September, amounted to $1,950,000. But in the annual re- 
port of the secretary of the treasury, it was estimated to be defi- 
cient in the sum of $2,638,169, at the close of the year; yet three 
weeks afterwards he sent in a supplemental report, in which he 
estimated the deficiency as high as $4,204,464; and he represent- 
ed, that in addition to it, there were upwards of $600,000 in the 
treasury, of funds not available from their nature, — the year 
1821, besides an equal amount in like manner not applicable to 
its wants, on account of the distance of the places of its collection, 
and the time elapsing, whilst it is on the way to those of its ex- 
penditure. Allowing, therefore, one million, above all the esti- 
mates of expenditure, to remain in the treasury, for any contin- 
gent call, he required provision to be made for a deficiency of 
$7,000,000 for the year 1821. Much surprize was justly felt at 
this difference from his first statement, and of both from that of 
the president, who instead of representing the treasury to be in 
arrear, asserted that it contained a surplusof nearly two millions as 
above mentioned. The committee of ways and means, recogni- 
zing a substantial deficiency for 1820 of only about $200,000 
less than the secretary, called for the sum of only $3,933,111, to 
be raised beyond the existing revenue. The principal differences 
of calculations consisted on the part of the committee, in expect- 
ed retrenchments of expense, to the amount of a million and ar 
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half, of a greater productiveness of the customs to the amount of 
another million, and in the opinion they — that the sum 


estimated as unavailable, being in a state of passage from distant 
places, would be sufficiently covered by the sums due, but not 
called out of the treasury. Ina no report, made a few days 
before the close of the session, they took a still different view of it, 
arising from the loss of upwards of $200,000 by the failure of the 
bank of Vincennes, the retrenchments ascertained by the appro- 
priation law, which in fact amounted to about four and an half 
millions for 1820 and 1821, in place of the inferior estimate be- 
fore relied on, and the necessity they discovered of reducing the 
estimated income from the public lands to one half, or $800,000. 
The retrenchments were settled as follows—those which were 
civil, $1 16,508,—military, $1,481,064,—naval, $719,583,—total, 
$4,447,155. They still presented a deficiency, for the year, of 
$3,634,228, and a loan for four millions and an half was re- 
commended. 

A law was at length passed fixing the loan at five millions, at 
a rate of interest not exceeding five per cent. and reimburseable 
at any time after the commencement of the year 1835. The first 
four millions were obtained from the bank of the United States, 
with a premium of five per cent. 

The treaty with Spain, signed at Washington on the 22d Feb- 
ruary, 1819, and soon after ratified by the president and senate, 
was at length sanctioned; with the necessary approbation of the 
Cortes, by the ratification of the king of Spain. ‘This instrument 
was received at Washington by his minister, general Vives, in the 
beginning of the year 1821; but on account of the poor fe which 
had taken place on the part of that government to ratify it, the 
president thought proper again to submit it to the consideration 
of the senate, who a second time gave their constitutional appro- 
bation to it, on the 19th February, with only four or five negative 
votes, and the ratifications were exchanged on the 22d. The 
Spanish ratification expressly declares the obnoxious grants to the 
Duke of Alagon, the count of Punon Rostro and Don Vargas, to 
be null and invalid. Thus was happily concluded, through the 
moderate counsels and laudable aaa of the American gov- 
ernment, and particularly of the president, all our controversies 
with Spain, at the same time that guards were provided, by the 
settlement of the territorial boundary, along our immense confines, 
against any future contentions from that fruitful source. A law 
soon after passed both houses, for carrying the treaty into effect, 
and providing for the temporary government of the ceded territo- 
ry. The president was authorised to take possession of Florida, 
to remove the Spanish officers and soldiers to Havana; and for 
those purposes, and also to maintain the authority of United 
States, to employ any part of the army, navy or militia. The re- 
venue laws of the United States and those relating to people of 
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colour were extended to Florida, and the powers of the late Spa- 
nislr government were continued, without other alteration, in the 
hands of such persons, and to be exercised in such a manner, as the 
president might direct, for maintaining the habitants in the free 
enjoyment of their liberty, property and religion. The president 
aiso had power given to him, to establish districts for the col- 
lection of the revenue, and during the recess to appoint officers 
to enforce them. Provision was also made for effecting the ob- 
jects of the 4th and 11th articles of the treaty, by appointing the 
necessary commissioners and other officers. Among the appoint- 
ments, the principal were those of general Andrew Jackson as gover- 
nor, and Elijius Fromentin, Esq. as yadge. The portion of judi- 
ciil power meant to have been given to the latter, was that alone, 
which flowed from such of the laws of the United States, as were 
extended to the territory by the act of congress, or resulted from 
it; but as his commission was expressed in general and conipre- 
hensive terms, that circumstance was afterwards made the cause 
of a violent and indecorous altercation between him and the go- 
vernor. 

In the beginning of November delegates representing the com- 
mercial interests of most of the Atlantic seaports, met at Phila- 
deltphia, and agreed upon a memorial to congress, upon the sub- 
ject of the new tariff reported at the preceding session, by the 
committee of the house upon manufactures. ‘Though expressed 
in an elevated style, it unfolds no views or arguments, not before 
fully embraced in the speeches of the members upon the subject, 
and i sega y the acute, masterly and comprehensive one of Mr. 
Lowndes. its principal topics consist of representations of the 
injustice and abortive policy of forcing particular employments, 
through favors conferred upon them, at the expense of the com- 
munity generally, and of the reduction of the revenue by the di- 
rect effect of the increased imposts propesed, and its necessary 
consequence of producing smuggling and the adulteration of im- 
ported articles. 

At the close of the session there was communicated to the house 
of reprssentatives, by the attorney general and the district at- 
torney, the decision of the supreme court of the United States, in 
a suit commenced against its sergeant at arms, by one Anderson, 
for having taken him into custody by a warrant to compel his ap- 
pearaice, on a charge of contempt, or breach of privileges, in of- 
fering a bribe to one of its members. According to that commu- 
nication, the court “fully affirmed the power of the house, sui 
juris, to vindicate its own privileges, against every attack of vio- 
lence or fraud, necessarily tending to control the freedom or 
taint the purity of legislative deliberation.” 

On examining the votes for President and Vice President of 
the United States it appeared, that Mr. Monroe was re-elected 
president, by only one less than an unanimity, and Mr. Tomp 
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kins had fourteen less than the whole number of votes, as vice 
president. On the 5th of March the oath of office was adminis- 
tered to the former, by chief justice Marshall, in the great hall of 
the house of representatives, where the president delivered the 
usual address to the citizens, assembled to witness the ceremony. 
In this, after expressing a suitable acknowledgment for the una- 
nimity of his election, he recapitulated, at considerable length, 
the most interesting proceedings of the government, and concerns 
of the nation, as they affected either its foreign or domestic poli- 
cy, which was coloured throughout with flattering delineations of 
its present condition, and future prospects. 

.t the close of the session Mr. Clay made a handsome address 
to the chair, in commendation of the speaker. “ Let us,” said he, 
“terminate the session by making that officer the depositary of 
our entire reconciliation, whose election first elicited our divisions, 
and whose situation has been extremely arduous and difficult. For 
my part, | have great pleasure in testifying to the assiduity, im- 
partiality, ability and promptitude, with which he has adminis- 
tered the chair, since I have been able to take my seat.” He con- 
cluded with a motion of thanks, which was carried with but one 
dissenting voice. (Zo be continued.) 





Arr. VIL—The Stout Gentleman, a Tale of Mystery. From 
“ Sracebridge Hall, or the Humourists. A Medley, by Geof- 
frey Crayon, Gent.” 


It was a rainy Sunday, in the gloomy month of November. I 
had been detained in the course of a journey, by a slight indis- 
position, from which I was recovering, but | was still feverish, and 
was obliged to keep within doors all day, in an inn of the small 
town of Derby. A wet Sunday in a country inn! whoever has 
had the luck to experience one can alone judge of my situation. 
The rain pattered against the casements; the bells tolled for church 
with a melancholy sound. I went to the windows in quest of 
something to amuse the eye; but it seemed as if I had been placed 
completely out of the reach of amusement. The windows of my 
bed room looked out among tiled roofs and stacks of chimneys; 
while those of my sitting room commanded a full view of the 
stable yard. I know of nothing more calculated to make a man 
sick of this world than a stable yard ona rainy day. The place 
was littered with wet straw, that had been kicked about by tra- 
vellers and stable boys; in one corner was a stagnant pool of wa- 
ter surrounding an island of muck; there were several half drown- 
ed fowls, crowded together under a cart, among which was a mis- 
erable, crest-fallen cock, drenched out of all life and spirit; his 
drooping tail matted as it were into a single feather, along which 
the water trickled from his back. Near the cart was a half-doz- 
ing cow, chewing the cud, and standing patiently to be rained on, 
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with wreaths of vapour rising from her reeking hide; a wall-eyed 
horse, tired of the loneliness of the stable, was poking his spectral 
head out of a window, with the rain dripping on it from the eaves; 
an unhappy cur, chained toa dog house, hard by, uttered some- 
thing every now and then, between a bark and a yelp; a drab of a 
kitchen wench tramped backwards and forwards through the yard 
in pattens, looking us sulky as the weather itself; every thing, in 
short, was comfortless and forlorn, excepting a crew of hard-drink- 
ing ducks, assembled like boon companions round a puddle, and 
making a riotous noise over their liquor. 

I was lonely and listless, and wanted amusement. My room 
soon became insupportable. I abandoned it and sought what is 
technically called the traveller’s room. This is a public room 
set apart at most inns for the accomodation of a class of wayfarers 
called travellers or riders; a kind of commercial knights errant, 
who are incessantly scouring the kingdom in gigs, on horseback, 
or by coach. They are the only successors, that I know of at the 
one day, to the knights errant of yore. ‘They lead the same 

ind of reving adventurous life, only changing the lance for a 
whip, the buckler for a pattern card, and the coat of mail for an 
upper Benjamin. Instead of vindicating the charms of peer- 
less beauty, they rove about spreading the fame and standing of 
some substantial tradesman or save. Sareatony and are ready at 
any time to bargain in his name; it being the fashion now-a-days 
to trade instead of fight with one another. As the room of the 
Hotel, in the good old fighting times, would be hung round at 
night with the armour of way-worn warriors, such as coats of mail, 
falchions, and yawning helmets; so the traveller’s room is garnish- 
ed with the harnessing of their successors; with box coats, whips 
of all kinds, spurs, gaiters, and oil-cloth covered hats. 

I was in hopes of finding some of these worthies to talk with, 
but was disappointed. There were, indeed, two or three in the 
room; but I could make nothing of them. One was just finishing 
his breakfast; quarrelling with his bread and butter, and huffing 
the waiter; another buttoned on a pair of gaiters, with many ex- 
ecrations at “ Boots,” for not having cleaned his shoes well; a 
third sat drumming on the table with his fingers, and looking at 
the rain as it streamed down the window glass; oa all appear- 
ed infected by the weather, and disappeared, one after the other, 
without exchanging a word. 

I sauntered to the window, and stood gazing at the people pick- 
ing their way to church, with petticoats hoisted mid-leg high and 
dripping umbrellas. The bell ceased to toll, and the streets be- 
came silent. I then amused myself with watching the daughters 
of a tradesman opposite; who, being confined to the house, for fear 
ef wetting their Sunday finery, played off their charms at the front 
windows to fascinate the chance tenants of the inn. They at 
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length were summoned away by a vigilant vinegar-faced mother, 
and I had nothing farther from without to amuse me. 

What was I to do, to pass away the longlived day? I was 
sadly nervous and lonely; and every thing A se an inn seems 
calculated to make a dull day ten times duller. Old newspapers 
smelling of beer and tobacco smoke, and which I had already read 
half a dozen times. Good for nothing books, that were worse 
than the rainy weather. I bored myself to death with an old 
volume of the Lady’s Magazine. I read all the common placed 
names of ambitious travellers scrawled on the panes of glass; the 
eternal families of the Smiths, and the Browns, and the Jacksons, 
and the Johnsons, and all the other sons; and I decyphered seve- 
ral scraps of fatiguing inn-window poetry that I have met with in 
all parts of the world. 

The day continued lowering and gloomy; the slovenly, ragged, 
spongy clouds drifted heavily along in the air; there was no varie- 
ty even in the rain; it was one dull, continued, monotonous pat- 
ter, patter, patter; excepting that now and then | was enlivened 
by the idea of a brisk shower, from the rattling of the drops upon 
a passing umbrella. It was quite refreshing (if I may be allowed 
a hackneyed phrase of the day) when in the course of the mornin 
a horn blew, and a stage coach whirled through the street, with 
outside passengers stuck all over it, cowering under cotton um- 
brellas; and seethed together, and reeking with the steams of wet 
box coats and upper Benjamins. 

The sound brought out from their lurking places a crew of 
vagabond boys, a vagabond dogs, with the carrotty headed hos- 
tler and that non-descript meen cleped Boots, and all the other 
vagabond race that infest the mee ae of an inn; but the bustle 
was transient; the coach again whirled on its way; and boy, and 
dog, and hostler, and Boots, all slunk back again to their holes; 
and the street again became silent, and the rain continued to rain 
on. In fact there was no hope of its clearing up; the barometer 
pointed to rainy weather; mine hostess’ tortoiseshell cat sat by the 
firefwashing her face and rubbing her paws over her ears; and on 
referring to the almanac, I found a direful prediction stretchin 
from the top of the page to the bottom through the whole month, 
‘* expect-much-rain-about-this-time.” 

I was dreadfully hipped. The hours seemed as if they would 
never creep by. The very ticking of the clock became irksome, 
At length the stillness of the house was ee by the ring- 
ing of a bell. Shortly after I heard the voice of a waiter at the 
bar, “ The Stout Gentleman, in No. 13, wants his breakfast, Tea 
and bread and butter, with ham and eggs the eggs not to be too 
much done.” 

In such a situation as mine every incident is of importance. 
Here was a subject of speculation presented to my mind, and am- 
ple exercise for my imagination, I am prone to paint pictures to 
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myself, and on this occasion I had some materials to work upon. 
Had the guest up stairs been mentioned as Mr. Smith, or Mr. 
Brown, or Mr. Jackson, or Mr. Johnson; or merely as the gentle- 
man in No. 13, it would have been a perfect blank to me. I 
should have thought nothing of it. But “the Stout Gentleman! 
” the very name had something in it of the picturesque. It 
at once gave the size, it embodied the personage to my mind’s eye, 
and mv fancy did the rest. “He was stout, or as some term it, 
lusty; in all probability therefore he was advanced in life; some 

eople expanding as they grow old. By his breakfasting rather 
a and in his own room, he must be a man accustomed to live 
at his ease, and above the necessity of early rising; no doubt a 
round, rosy, lusty old gentleman.” 

There was another violent ringing. The Stout Gentleman was 
impatient for bis breakfast. He was evidently a man of impor- 
tance; “well todo in the world,” accustomed to be promptly 
waited upon, of a keen appetite, and a little cross when hungry; 
“ perhaps,” thought I, “he may be some London alderman; or who 
knows but he may be a member of parliament?” 

The breakfast was sent up, and there was a short interval of 
silence; he was doubtless making the tea. Presently there was a 
violent ringing, and before it could be answered, another ringing 
still more violent. ‘ Bless me! what a choleric old gentleman!” 
The waiter came down in a huff. The butter was rancid; the 
eggs were overdone; the ham was too salt. The Stout Gentle- 
man was evidently nice in his eating. One of those who eat and 
growl, and keep the waiter on the trot, and live in a state militant 
with the household. 

The hostess got into a fume. I should observe she was a brisk, 
coquettish woman; a little of a shrew, and something of a slam- 
merkin, but very pretty withal; with a nincompoop for a husband, 
as shrews are apt tohave, She rated the servants roundly for their 
negligence in sending up so bad a breakfast; but said not a word 
against the Stout Gentleman; by which I clearlv perceived that he 
must be a man of consequence; entitled to make a noise and to 
give trouble at acountry inn. Other eggs and ham and bread and 
butter were sent. They appeared to be more graciously received; 
at least there was no farther complaint. 

I had not made many turns about the traveller’s room when 
there was another ringing. Shortly afterwards there was a stir, 
and an inquest about the house. “ The Stout Gentleman wanted 
the Times, or the Chronicle newspaper.’ [set him down there- 
fore, for a whig; or rather, from his being so absolute and lordly 
where he had a chance, [ suspected him of being a radical. 
Hunt [ had heard was a large man; « who knows,” thought I, « but 
it is Hunt himself?” 

My curiosity began to be awakened. I inquired of the waiter 
who was this Stout Gentleman that was making all this stir; but 
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I could get no information. Nobody seemed to know his name. 
The landlords of bustling inns seldom trouble their heads about 
the names of their transient guests. The colour of a coat, the 
shape or size of the person is enough to suggest a travelling name. 
{t is either the tall gentleman or the short gentleman; or the gen- 
ileman in blaek, or the gentleman in snuff colour, or, as in the 
present instance, the Stout Gentleman; a designation of the kind 
once hit on answers every purpose, and saves all further inquiry. 

Rain—rain—rain! pitiless, ceaseless rain! no such thing as put- 
ting a foot out of doors, and no occupation or amusement within. 
By and bye I heard some one walking over head. It was in the 
Stout Gentleman’s room. He evidently was a large man by the 
heaviness of his tread; and an old man from his wearing such 
creaking soles. “ He is, doubtless,” thought I, “some rich old 
pre toes, of regular habits; and is now taking exercise after break- 
ast.” 

I now read all the advertisements of coaches and hotels that 
were stuck about the mantle piece. The Lady’s Magazine 
had become an abomination to me; it was as tedious as the day 
itself. I wandered out, not knowing what to do, and ascended 
again to my room. I had not been there long when there was a 
squall from a neighbouring bed room. A door opened and slammed 
violently; a chambermaid, that I had remarked for a ruddy good 
humoured face, went down stairs in a violent flurry. The Stout 
Gentleman had been rude to her. “ 

This sent a whole host of my deductions to the deuce in a mo- 
ment, This unknown personage could not be an old gentleman; 
for old gentlemenare notapt to be so obstreperous to chambermaids. 
He could not be a young gentleman, for young gentlemen are not 
apt to inspire such indignation. He must be a middle aged man, 
and confoundedly ugly into the bargain, or the girl would not 
have taken the matter in such terrible dudgeon. I confess I was 
sorely puzzled. In a few minutes I heard the voice of my land- 
lady. I caught a glance of her as she came tramping up stairs, 
her face glowing, her cap flaring, her tongue wagging the whole 
way. 

2 She'd have no such doings in her house, she’d warrant. If 
gentlemen did spend their money freely it was no rule. ‘She’d 
have no servant maids of hers treated in that way, when they were 
about their work, that’s what she would’nt.” 

As I hate squabbles, particularly with women, and above all 
with pretty women, I slunk back into my room and _ partly 
closed the door; but my curiosity was too much excited not to 
listen. The landlady marched intrepidly to the enemy’s citadel, 
and entered it with a storm. The door closed after her. I heard 
her voice in high windy clamour for a moment or two. ‘Then it 
gradually subsided, like a gust of wind in a garret. Then there 
was a laugh; then I heard nothing more. - After a little while my 
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landlady came out with an odd smile on her face, adjusting her 
cap, which was a little on one side. Asshe went down stairs I 
heard the landlord ask her what was the matter; she said, “ nothin 
at all—only the girl’s a fool.” I was more than ever pitplexcel 
what to make of this unaccountable personage, who could put a 
good-natured chambermaid in a passion, and: send away a ter- 
magant landlady in smiles. He could not be so old, nor cross, 
nor ugly either. 

I had to go to work at his picture again and to paint him en- 
lirely different. I now set him down for one of those Stout Gen- 
tlemen that are frequently met with swaggering about the doors 
of country inns. Moist, merry fellows, in Belcher handkerchiefs; 
whose bulk is a little assisted by malt liquors. Men who have 
seen the world and have been swornat Highgate. Whoareused to 
tavern life; up to all.the tricks of tapsters, and knowing in the 
ways of sinful publicans. Free livers on a small scale; who are 
prodigal within the compass of a guinea; who call all the waiters 
by name, tousle the maids; gossip with the landlady at the bar, 
and prose over a pint of port or a glass of negus after dinner. 

The morning wore away in forming these and similar surmises. 
As fast as I wove one system of belief, some movement of the un- 
known would completely overturn it, and throw all my doubts 
into confusion. Such are the ordinary doubts of a feverish mind. 
I was, as I have said, extremely nervous, and the continual me- 
ditation on the concerns of this invisible personage began to have 
its effect -I was getting a fit of the fi gets. 

Dinner tine came. I hoped the Stout Gentleman might dine 
in the trave!ler’s room, and that I might at length get a view of 
his person; but no—he had dinner served in his own room. What 

could be the meaning of this solitude and mystery? He could not 
be a radical; there was something too aristocratical in thus keep- 
ine: himself apart from the rest ofthe world, and condemning him- 
self to his own dull company throughout a rainy day. And then, 
too, he lived too well for a discontented politician. He seemed 
to expatiate on a variety of dishes, and to sit over his wine like 
a jotly friend of goou living. 

Indeed, my doubts on this head were soon at an end; for he 
could not have finished his first bottle before I could faintly hear 
him humming a tune; and on listening I found it to be « God save 
the King.” *Twas plain then he was no radical, but a faithful 
subject; one that grew loyal over his bottle, and was ready to 
stand by king and constitution when he could stand by age 
else. But the could he be!—my conjectures began to grow wil 
—was he not some personage of distinction travelling incog? 
** God knows!” said I, at my wit’s end, “it may be one of the royal 
family for ought I know, for they are all Stout Gentlemen.” 

The weather continued rainy. ‘The mysterious unknown kept 
his room, and as far as I could judge, his chair; for I did not hear 
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him move. In the mean time, as the day advanced, the travel- 
ler’s room began to be frequented. Some who had just arrived 
came in buttoned up in box coats; others came home who had 
been dispersed aboutthetown. Some took their dinners, and sume 
their tea. Had I been in a different mood, I should have found 
entertainment in studying this cages class of men. There were - 
two, especially, who were regular wags of the road, and up to all 

the standing jokes of travellers. They had a thousand sly things 

to say to the waiting maid, whom they called Louisa and Ethelinda, 
and adozen other fine names; changing the name every tithe, and 
chuckling amazingly at their own waggery. My mind, however, 
had become completely engrossed by the Stout Gentleman. He 
had kept my fancy in chase during a long day, and it was not 
now to be diverted from the scent. 

The evening gradually wore away. ‘The travellers read the 
papers, two or three times over. Some drew round the fire, and 
told long stories about their horses: about their adventures; their 
over turns and breakings down. ‘They discussed the credit of 
different merchants and different inns, and the two wags told 
several choice anecdotes of pretty chambermaids and kind land- 
ladies. All this passed as they were quietly taking what they 
called their “ night caps,” that is to say, strong glasses of brandy 
and water with sugar, or some other mixture of the kind; after 
which they one after another rang for “ Boots ” and the chamber- 
thaid,and walked up to bed in old shoes, cut down into marvellous- 
ly uncomfortable slippers. 

There was only one man left; a short legged, long bodied pleth- 
oric fellow, with a very large sandy head. He sat by himself 
with a glass of port wine negus, and a spoon; sipping and stirring 
until nothing was left but the spoon. He gradually fell asleep, 
bolt upright in his chair, withthe empty glass standing before him, 
and the candle seemed to fall asleep foo, for the wick grew lon 
and black and cabbaged at the end, and dimmed the little light 
that remained in the chamber. 

The gloom that now prevailed was contagious. Around hung 
the shapeless and almost spectral box coats of departed travellers, 
long since buried in deep sleep. I only heard the ticking of the 
clock, with the deep-drawn breathings of the sleeping toper; and 
the drippings of the rain, drop—drop—drop, from the eaves of the 

ouse, 

The church-bells chimed midnight—AlIl at once the Stout 
Gentleman began to walk over head, pacing slowly backwards 
and forwards. There was something extremely awful in all this 
—especially to one in my state of nerves. These ghastly great- 
coats; these guttural breathings, and the creaking footsteps of this 
mysterious being. His steps grew fainter and fainter, and at length 
died away. I could bear it no longer. I was wound up to the 
desperation of a hero ef romance. “Be he who or what he may,” 
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said I to myself, “I'll have a sight of him!” I seized a chamber 
candle and hurried up to No 13. The door stood ajar. I hesitated 
—I entered—the room was deserted. There stood a large broad 
bottomed elbow chair at a table, on which was an empty tumbler, 
and a “Times” newspaper, and the room smelt powerfully of 
Stilton cheese. : i 

The mysterious stranger had evidently but just retired. I turn- 
ed off to my room sorely disappointed. As I went along the cor- 
ridor, I saw a large pair of boots with dirty waxed tops standing 
at the door of a bed chamber. They doubtless belonged to the 
unknown; but it would not do to disturb so redoubtable a person- 
age in his den; he might discharge a pistol or something worse at 
my head. I went to bed, therefore, and lay awake half the 
night in a terribly nervous state; and even when I fell asleep I 
was still haunted in my dreams by the idea of the Stout Gentle- 
man and his wax-topped boots. . | 

I slept rather late the next morning; and was awakened by 
some stir and bustle in the house, which I could not at first com- 
prehend; until getting more awake, I found there was a mail-coach 
starting from the door. Suddenly there was a cry from below: 

“The gentleman has forgot his umbrella! look for the gentle- 
man’s umbrella in No. 13.” 

I heard an immediate scampering of a chambermaid along the 
passage, and a shrill reply, as she ran, “here it is! here’s the 
gentleman’s umbrella" 

The mysterious stranger then was on the point of setting off. 
This was the only chance I should ever have of knowing him. I 
sprang out of bed; scrambled to the window; snatched . aside the 
curtains, and just caught a glimpse of the rear of a person getting 
in at the coach door. The skirts of a brown coat parted behind, 
and gave me a full view of the broad disk of a pair of drab breech- 
es. The door closed; « All right,”” was the word; the coach whirl- 
ed off—and that was all I ever saw of the Stout Gentleman. 
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Art. VIL—Duelling.—For the Port Folio. 
Mr. Otpscuoo1t, 


A paragraph in one of our daily gewspapers a few days ago, an- 
nounces the murder of another of our youths in a duel; and after 
a few just reflections on the enormity of this crime, the female 

art of the community is entreated: to contribute its mite to the 
abolition of the practice. The advocates of duelling, (for we call 
every man an ssw te what he may,—who sige 
ces one word in palliation,) are accuctomed to tell us, that laws 
cannot prevent it-——while it is supported by opinion: and in con- 
ee with this plausible doctrine, women have often been es- 
pecially called upon to discountenance the practice. We listen 
“with an incredulity, somewhat bordering on contempt, when we 
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hear it asserted that our legislatures are unable to stay the hand 
of the duellist. When the effort has failed, we will believe them, 
but not until it has been made with an honest desire to root the 

estilence out of the land. Let the duellist be completely dis- 
franchiseduidet him be rendered incapable of holding any office 
of honor, trust or profit in any constituted body in the United 
States—and we shall soon hear no more of duelling. Will it be 
believed that the aspiring youth of this Republic, to whose ambi- 
tious hope she has opened every door of trust and dignity, would 
consent to bear a mark upon their faces, and like Cain, the first 
murderer, to become “a fugitive and a vagabond in the earth?” 
We rather think that the puny courage of the man who cannot 
brave the scorn of fools would shrink from such a degradation. 
But these remarks are bv the bye—our present business is with 
those who have been told that their influence on opinion is para- 
mount. Had we the privilege of legislating—l believe weshould have 
virtue enough to deliver our country from blood by efficient pen- 
alties on the atrocious crime of duelling. But we ask not this 
honour--we believe it is no part of our inheritance. If it be true, 
as we are flattered—that the conduct and sentiments of women 
have an ascendency in society—then are we bound to improve 
the talent which Providence has given to us. We inherit from 
nature, a powerful influence on the characters of men, and reason 
and religion have now enlarged our sphere to the extent of our 
wishes. We are permitted to take a part in useful institutions, 
nor are we forbidden to enter the academic porch. Shall we not 
then lend our aid to discountenance vice in every shape? Let 
it not be said that we shrink from our duty! 

In the case in question, are women aninterested spectators, be- 
cause their own lives are never put in jeopardy? The lives that 
are dearer to them, than their own, are in hourly danger! Can a 
mother—a wife—a. sister, be at peace while the deadly weapon is 
pointed at the breast of their nearest relatives? Do you ask what 
you can do? Banish the duellist entirely from your society—let 
them be to you as aliens and strangers. Never let false modesty 
keep you silent, when duelling is the subject of conversation in 
your presence—but speak of it with the same degree of abhor- 
rence that you do of any other mode of assassination, and avow 
your determination to hold no intercourse with any one who par- 
ticipates in a practice which is not less savage than silly. Let 
young ladies declare firmly, their resolution never to unite their 
fate with that of either principal or agent: and surely, they would 
but consult their own interests in adhering to a resolution so wise 
in itself. For what reliance can they have on the principles of a 
man who deliberately commits the greatest possible crime; or 
what sympathy can the expect from a man who does not hesitate 
to plunge a whole family in the deepest anguish, perhaps to de- 
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prive them of their only hope and stay! Let each woman remem- 
ber that although she may now be an unconcerned spectator of a 
combat, less excusable than that of the gladiator, another hour 
may bring it home to her own bosom—her own heart may be 
wrung by the last groan of a husband—a son—a brother! 

If it ever was the privilege of women to be distinguished by a 
virtuous opposition to immorality, it is now, more than at any for- 
mer time, their duty to give their utmost aid to the suppression 
of duelling. They have now emerged from the seclusion of do- 
mestic life, and in every part of Christendom are taking an ac- 
tive part in societies for the promotion of benevolence and reli- 
ge that religion which requires the suppression of all vin- 

ictive passion, and forbids a man to take the life of his fellow 
man. Let me ask then—does your practice correspond with 
your professions? Does that Bible, which you are straining every 
nerve to circulate, declare that the Supreme Lawgiver will not 
commute with the murderer—has He said, “ Thou shalt take no 
satisfaction for the life of a murderer, he shall surely be put to 
death?”"—-and do you encourage or even palliate duelling? I know 
you will repel the cjiarge and or your innocence. But do 
you seize every opportunity of bearing your testimony against it? 

0 you notapprove by vour silence?—Do you notrather even accede 
to the impious proposition that there may be cases where men are 
compelled to fight? Be not imposed on—such a case can never 
occur! Yield not your principle to the infidel who tells you that 
what is intrinsically wrong, can by any possible conjuncture of 
circumstances be made right. Let not your understanding be 
imposed on by the fallacious argument that injured honour is sa- 
tisfied by the exposure of life! A more absurd position never in- 
sulted common sense! No man ever incurred the guilt of des- 
troying human life, without being an object of horror to all the 
upright part of mankind;—nor, if he be not lost to every virtuous 
feeling—without being haunted by the spectre of his crime during 
all the remainder of his miserable days. Then they will tell you 
that the pistol alone, will awe men into good-manners,—a precious 
confession truly in the nineteenth century! In this enlightened 
age when all the arts that cheer and polish social life are cultiva- 
ted—when that religion which breathes only peace and good- 
will to men is leading barbarism in triumph! Gentlemen—for the 
vulgar are not duellists—seem not to reflect on the disgrace im- 
plied in this declaration. Very few men are so audacious as to 
vindicate this violation of all that is wise and good, in the ab- 
stract. Their better sense is ever throwing in the salvo—* I am 
no advocate for duelling—it is only to be resorted to in extreme 
cases;” and women are sometimes weak enough to accede. Why, 
this is all they ask—the headlong passions of men, or their trea- 
cherous friends, can always make the extreme case their own. 
Again, they cannot brook the contempt of the world—the man 
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whe refuses a challenge is despised!, By whom is he despised? 
By those whose esteem ought almost to be spurned! Show us the 
man who has refused a challenge on religious principles—and we 
will show him one whose honour is exalted by the forbearance. 
But says the disputant—“I am not a religious man, and there- 
fore I could not avail myself of that apolegy.” We shall not 
wait to tell him what he ought to be, but will argue with him on 
the measure he has meted out to himself. In our christian land, 
no man chooses to be termed irreligious. Every man professes 
his respect for religion—of course he must be supposed to possess 
some degree of religious principle himself. Does it then require 
any extraordinary share of piety to enable a man to refuse to 
break a known command? But let us admit the worst—let the 
man who refuses te “i encounter the contempt of the world— 
such a world as it is! He will be a martyr in a noble cause, and 
he will assuredly “ have his reward.” | 

_ Although we thus call upon women to use all the efforts in their 
power—we are very far from believing that they alone have the 
leeaicd to abolish duelling. Women are proverbially timid, their 
iorrur at the shedding of blood is therefore ascribed more gene- 
rally to the tenderness of their natures, than to just principles. 

Men are indeed awed by public opinion, but it must be the 
opinion of the whole community: it must be universal before it 
will have strength sufficient to restrain the bad passions of vio- 
lent spirits: While human nature continues to be what it now 
is, and what it ever has been, men will always be found ready to 
vindicate the relentless wretch who outrages the first principle 
of the civil compact, whilst he contemns the laws of the iapane 
Ruler. The strong arm of power then, we repeat it, is the only 
barrier against the fell destroyer. If women do indeed possess 
any influence on the hearts of men—let them listen to our demand . 
for that protection, which they vaunt as their high prerogative. 
We ask them to protect our domestic peace—the dearest of our 

ssessions! And, is it not time that those to whem we have com- 
mitted that peace, should consider their responsibility? Affairs 
of honour, are not now done in secret—they are proclaimed on 
the house-top! With unblushing audacity the intention is made 
the subject of public discussios—and this not only in the case of 
rash and headlong youth,—our very senators do not disdain to 
run the gauntlet of all the newspapers of the day, and become the 
very scorn of the vulgar! Shame, shame! on the barbarism of our 
boasted land! 

We professed it to be our intention alone, to expostulate with 
our own sex—hbut our earnest anxiety on this most important 
subject has betrayed us beyond our plan, into an appeal to our 
lords. Neither to the one, nor the other, is it necessary to repeat 
all the arguments against duelling. Both its folly and its wick- 
edness, have been exposed till every school-boy ts familiar with 
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the subject. Very few indeed, are hardy enough to deny either. 
Duelling has no advocate in the understandings of men—ever 
heart is appalled at its approach—it is supported alone in the 
turbulent passions of misguided men, These, it has beet¥found 
necessary to restrain b force ever since the world began. Let 
them roam at large, and a paradise would soon become a desert! 
America, with a very laudable ambition, is emulating the proud 
march of science in the country of our ancestors. We boast, too, 
of our superior virtue, and submit not to a comparison with any 
nation in Europe; yet it is asserted that in no nation is duellin 
so prevalent as in our land. We know, indeed, that it prevails 
elsewhere—but we know too, that it is sometimes punished, and 
that even in the higher classes of the community. We know that 
a nobleman was hung a few years ago in England, for killing his 
adversary in a duel. Can we produce one instance of a similar 
triumph of law and equity? Alas! no. The guilty miscreant 
walks undisturbed amongst us, and shares in all the honours and 
immunities we have to give! Let us hasten to efface the stain. 
« All the perfumes of Arabia will not sweeten it.’ Stern justice 
alone can-wash it out. ConsTAnTIA. 





Arr. VIII.—On the Testimony of Josephus respecting our 
Saviour. 


The following passages, from Mr. Horne’s Introduction to the eritical study 
of Scripture, relate to a subject which has greatly exercised the ingen- 
uity, as it has divided the opinions of philosophers and critics; we mean 
the testimony of Josephus respecting our blessed Lord. Mr. Horne 
has brought forward the adverse opinions and arguments in a concise 
form, and, we think, with triumphant effect. 


The passage in question is as follows: 

«“ Now there was about this time Jesus, a wise man, if it be 
lawful to call him a man: for he performed many wonderful works. 
He was a teacher of such men as received the truth with pleasure. 
He drew over to him many of the Jews, and also many of the 
Gentiles. This man was the Christ. And when Pilate at the 
instigation of the principal men among us, had condemned him to 
the cross, those who had loved him from the first, did not cease to 
adhere to him. For he appeared to them alive again on the third 
day; the divine prophets having foretold these and ten thousand 
other wonderful things concerning him, And the tribe of the 
Christians, so named from him, subsists to this time.” * 

This passage has already been given in Vol. 1. p. 215, as a 
proof of the credibility of the New Testament history; it is re- 
peated in this place, in order that it may be conveniently subject- 





* Ant. Jud. lib. xviii. c. iii. § 3. 
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ed to the test of critical examination. ‘The genuineness and cre- 
dibility of this testimeny have been questioned, on the ground 
that it is too favourable, to be given by a jew to Christ; and that, 
if Josephus did consider Jesus to be the Christ or expected Mes- 
siah of the Jews, he must have been a believer in him, in which 
case he would not have dispatched the miraculous “ora of the 
Saviour of the World in one short paragraph. When, however, 
the evidence on both sides is fairly weighed, we apprehend that it 
will be found to preponderate most decidedly in favour of the gen- 
uineness of this testimony of Josephus; for 

1. ft is found in all the copies of Josephus’s works, which are 
now extant, whether printed or manuscript; in a Hebrew transla- 
tion preserved in the Vatican Library,* and inan Arabic Version 
preserved by the Maronites of Mount Libanus. 

2. It is cited by Eusebius, Jerome, Rufinus, Isidore of Pelusium, 
Sozomen, Cassiodorus, Nicephorus, and by many others, all of 
whom had indisputably seen various manuscripts, and of consi- 
derable antiquity. 

3. Josephus not only mentions with respect John the Baptist, + 
but also James t:e first bishop of Jerusalem—* Ananus,’ (he says) 
‘assembled the Jewish Sanhedrin, and brought before it James the 
Brother of Jesus who is called Christ, with some others, whom he 
delivered over to be stoned as infractors of the law{ This pas- 
sage, the authenticity of which has never been disputed or sus- 
pected, contains an evident reference to what had already been 
related concerning Christ; for why else should be describe James, 
—a man of himself but little known,—as the brother of Jesus, if 
he had made no mention of Jesus before? 

4. It is highly improbable that Josepbus, who has discussed with 
such minuteness the history of this period,—mentioned Judas of 
Galilee, Theudas, and the other obscure pretenders to the char- 
acter of the Messiah, as well as John the Baptist, and James the 
brother of Christ, should have preserved the profoundest silence 
concerning Christ, whose name was at that time so celebrated 
among the Jews, and also among the Romans, two of whose his- 
torians (Suetonius and Tacitus) have distinctly taken notice of 
him. But, in all the writings of Josephus, not a hint occurs on 
the subject except the testimony in question. 

It is morally impossible that this passage either was or could be 
forged by Eusebius who first cited it, or by any other early wri- 
ter. Had such a forgery been attempted, it would unquestiona- 
bly have been detected by some of the acute and inveterate en- 
emies of Christianity: for both Jousephus and his works were so 





* Baronius (Aunales Ecclesiastici, ad annum 154) relates that the pas- 
sage in this Hebrew Translation of Josephus was marked with an ob- 
elus, which could only have been done by a Jew. 

7 ant. Jud. lib. xviii. c. v. § 2. , 

t Ant. Jud, lib. xx. c. viii. (al. ix-) § 1. 
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66 Josephus on the Messiah. 
well received among the Romans, that he was enrolled a citizeu 
of Rome, and had a statue erected to his memory. His writings 
were also admitted into the imperial library: the Romans ma 
further be considered as the guardians of the intergrity of his text; 
and the Jews we may be assured, would use all diligence, to pre- 
vent any interpolation in favour of the Christian cause. Yet it 
eannot be discovered that any objection was ever made to this 
passage, by any of the opposers of the Christian faith in the early 
ayes; their silence therefore concerning such a charge is a decisive 
proof that the passage is not a forgery. Indeed, the Christian 
cause is so far from needing any fraud to support it, that nothing 
could be more destructive to its interest, than a fraud so palpable 

and obtrusive. : 

To this strong chain of evidence for the genuineness of Jose- 
ah testimony, various objections have been made, of which the 

o'lowing are the principal: 

Onszotion 1. This passage was not cited by any early Chris- 
tians before Eusebius, such as Justin Martyr, Clement of Alex- 
andvia, Tertullian, or Origen: nor is it cited by Chrysostom or 
Photius, who lived after his time. 

Answer.—There is no strength in this negative argument 
against Eusebius. drawn from the silence of the ancient fathers. 
The fathers did not cite the testimony of Josephus, 1. either be- 
cause they had no copies of his works; or 2. because his testimon 
wa: foreign to the design which they had in writing; which was, to 
convince the Jews that Jesus was the Messiah, out of the old Tes- 
tament, and consequently they had no need of other evidence; or 
3. because, on account of this very testimony, the evidence of 
Josephus was disregarded by the Jews themselves.* 

Osszotion 2. The passage in question interrupts the order of 
the narration, and is unlike the style of Josephus. 

Awswer.--It is introduced naturally in the course of the histo- 
rian’s narrative, the order of which it does not disturb. It is intro- 
duced under the article of Pilate, and connected with two circum- 
stances, which occasioned disturbances; and was not the _— 
of Jesus to death, and the continuance of the apostles and disci- 
ples after him declaring his resurrection, another very considera- 
ble circumstance, whieh created very great disturbances? And 
though Josephus does not say this in so express terms, yet he in- 
timates it by connecting it with the two causes of commotion, by 
giving so honourable a testimony to Jesus, and telling us that he 
was crucified at the instigation of the chief persons of the Jewish 
nation. It would scarcely have been decent in him to have said 





* The above refuted objection is examined in detail by Professor Ver- 
net, in bis Traité de la Verité de la Religion Chretienne, tome ix, pp- 
165—221. 
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more on this head. The following view of the connection of the 
passage now under consideration, will confirm and illustrate the 
preceding remarks. 

In his Jewish Antiquities (Book xviii. c. i.) he relates, in the first 
section, that Pilate introduced Ceesar’s images into Jerusalem, and 
that in consequence of this measure producing a tumult, he com- 
manded them to be carried thence to Ceesarea. In the second 
section, he gives an account of Pilate’s attempt to bring a current 
of water to Jerusalem, the expense of which he defrayed out of 
the sacred money: this also caused a tumult, in which a great 
number of Jews was slain. In the third section he relates that, 
about the same time Pilate crucified Jesus who was called Christ, a 
wise and holy man: (§ 4.) about the same time also, he adds, ano- 
ther sad calamity put the Jews into disorder, which he promises to 
narrate after he had given an account of a most flagitious crime 
which was phar at Rome in the temple of Isis; and after 
detailing all its circumstances he proceeds (§ 5.) agreeable to his 
promise, to describe the expulsion of the Jews from Rome, by the 
emperor Tiberius, in consequence of the villanous conduct of four 
of their countrymen. Such is the connexion of the whole chap- 
ter: and when it is fairly considered, we may safely challenge any 
one to say, whether the passage under consideration interrupts 
the erderof narration; on the contrary, if it be taken out, that connex- 
ion is irrecoverably broken. It is manifest, that Josephus relates 
events in the order in which they happened, and that they are 
connected together only by the time when they took place. 

With regard to the objection that the passage in question is un- 
like the style of Josephus, it is sufficient to reply in the quaint 
but expressive language of Huet, that one egg is not more like 
another than is the style of this passage to the general style of his- 
writings. Objections from style are often fanciful; and Daubuz 
has proved, by actual collation, the perfect coincidence between 
its style and that of Josephus in other parts of his works.* This 
objection, therefore, falls to the ground. 

Ossgotrion 3.— Zhe testimony of Josephus concerning Jesus 
could not possibly have been recorded by him: for he was not only 
a Jew, but also rigidly atiached to the Jewish religion. The ex- 
pressions are not those of a Jew, but of a Christian. 

Answer.—Josephus was not so addicted to his own religion, as 
to approve the conduct and opinion of the Jews concerning Christ 
and his doctrine. From the moderation which pervades his whole 





* See Daubuz, Pro Testimonio Josephide Jesu Christo, contra Tan 
Fabrum et alios, (8vo. Lond 1706.) pp. 128—205. The whole of this Dis- 
sertation is reprinted at the end of the second volume of Havercamp’s 
edition of Josephus’s works. Mr. Whiston has abridged the collation of 


Daubuz in Dissertation I. pp. v.—vii. prefixed to his translation of the 
Jewish historian, folio, London, 1737. ; 
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narrative of the Jewish war, it may justly de inferred, that the 
fanatic fury which the chief men of his nation exercised against 
Christ, could not but have been displeasing to him. He has ren- 
dered that attestation to the innocence, sanctity, and miracles of 
Christ, which the fidelity of history required: nor does it follow 
that he was necessitated to renounce on this account the religion 
of his fathers. Either the common prejudices of the Jews, that 
their Messiah would be a victorious and temporal sovereign, or 
the indifference so prevalent in many towards controverted ques- 
tions, might have been sufficient to prevent him from renouncing the 
religion in which he had been educated, and embracing a new one, 
the profession of which was attended with danger: or else, he might 
think himself at liberty to be either a Jew or a Christian, as the 
same God was worshipped in both systems of religion. On either 
of these suppositions Josephus might have written every thin 
which this testimony contains; as will be evident from the follow- 
ing critical examination of the passage. 

Tie expression,—* if it be lawful to call him a man,”—does 
not imply that Josephus believed Christ to be God, but only an 
extraordinary man, one whose wisdom and works had raised him 
above the common condition of humanity. He represents him as 
having “ performed many wonderful works.” In this there is 
nothing singular, for the Jews themselves, his contemporaries, ac- 
knowledge that he wrought many mighty works. Compare Matt. 
xill. 54. xiv, 2, &c. and the parallel passages in the other Gospels. 
Josephus farther says, that “he was a teacher of such men as glad- 
ly received the truth with pleasure,”—both because the moral pre- 
cepts of Christ were such as Josephus approved, and also because 
the disciples of Christ were influenced by no other motive than the 
desire of discerning it.” He drew over to him many, both Jews 
and Gentiles.” How true this was, at the time when Josephus 
wrote it is unnecessary to show. The phrase, “ Zhis man was 
the Christ,”—or rather, “ Christ was this man” (0 Xeisog oures nv,)— 
by no means intimates that Jesus wasthe Messiah, but only that 
he was the person called Christ both bv the Christians and Romans; 
just as if we should say, “this was the same man as he named 
Christ.” Xessog is not a doctrinal name, buta proper name. Jesus 
was a common name, and wovld not have sufficiently pointed out 
the person intended to the Greeks and Romans. ‘The name, by 
which he was known to them was Chrestus,or Christus, as we read in 
Suetonius and Tacitus; and if (as there is every reason to believe) 
Tacitus had read Josephus, he most probably took this very name 
from the Jewish historian. With regard to the resurrection of 
Christ, and the prophecies referring to him, Josephus rather speaks 
the language used by the Christians, than his own private opinion: 
or else he thought that Christ had appeared after his revival, and 
that the prophets had foretold this event,—a point which, if admitted, 
and if he had been consistent, ought to have induced him to em- 
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brace Christianity. But it will readily be imagined, that there 
might be many circumstances to prevent his becoming a proselyte; 
nor is it either new or wonderful that men especially in their re- 
ligious concerns, should contradict themselves and withstand the 
conviction of theirown minds. Itis certain that, inour own times, 
no one has spoken in higher terms concerning Christ, than M. Rous- 
seau; who nevertheless, not only in his other writings, but also in 
the very work that contains the very eloquent eulogium alluded 
to, inveighs against Christianity with acrimony and rancour.* 

The whole of the evidence concerning the much litigated pas- 
sage of Josephus is now before the reader; who, on considering it 
in all its bearmgs, will doubtless agree with the writer of these 
pages, that itis Genurng, and consequently affordsa noble testimony 
to the credibility of the facts related in the New Testament. 





Art. X.— Anecdotes. 


Some years ago a case was sent to an eminent lawyer for an 
opinion. The case stated was the most preposterous and improba- 
ble that ever occurred to the mind of man, and concluded by ask- 
ing, whether, under such circumstances, an action would lie? He 


took his pen and wrote, “ Yes, if the witnesses will lie too, but 
not otherwise.” 


A magistrate, in filling up an order, committed numerous tres- 
passes on the laws of orthography; upon some of them being point- 
ed out by a 2 rps he exclaimed—* Hang it, Sir, who can 
spell with such a pen as this?” 


In Mr. Graydon’s interesting Memoirs of a Life “~, passed 
in Pennsylvania, there is another joke at the expense of this wor- 
eo fraternity. In depicting the state of manners which pre- 
vailed in Philadelphia, previous to the Revolution, he informs us 
that the tranquillity of the good people was often disturbed by the 
mad pranks of two British officers, who for want of something 
better to do, occasionally plunged themselves into excesses of 





* Appendix to the Life of Dr. Lardner, Nos. IX. and X. 4to. vol. v. pp. 
xlv.—xlviii. Works, 8vo. vol. i. pp. clv.—clxviii. Vernet, Traité de la 
Verité de la Religion Chretienne, tom. ix. pp. 1—236. Huet, Demon- 
stratio Evangelica, Propositio III. vol. I. pp. 46—56. Bretschneider’s 
Capita The»logia, Judeorum Dogmatice, e Flavii Josephi Scriptis col- 
lecta (8vo. Lipsiz 18) pp. 59—64. See also Vindice Flaviane, ora Vin- 
dication of the Testimony given by Josephus concerning our Saviour 
Jesus Christ. By Jacob Bryant, Esq. 8vo. London, 1780. Dr. John 
Jones has shown that Josephus has alluded to the spread of Christianity 
in other parts of his works; see his ‘‘ Series of important Facts, demon- 
strating the Truth of the Christian Religion, drawn from the writings of 
its friends and enemies in the first and second centuries,”’ (8vo. London, 
1820.) pp. 9-22. He considers the Jewish historian as a Christian. 
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intemperance. In this situation they roamed about the streets, 
at all hours, to the dire dismay of the sober and the timid. On 
one occasion, their conduct was so reprehensible at the Coffee 
house, that the citizens claimed the protection of the law. “ Mr. 
Chew happening to be there, undertook, in virtue of his office of 
Recorder, to write their commitment, but Ogle, facetiously jog- 
ging his elbow, and interrupting him with a repetition of the piti- 
ful interjection of “4h now Mr. Chew!” he was driven from his 
gravity, and obliged to throw away the pen. It was then taken 
up by alderman } n with a determination to go through with 
the business, when the culprits reeling round him, and Ozle in 
particular, hanging over his shoulder and reading after him as he 
wrote, at length with irresistible effect, hit upon an unfortunate 
oversight of the alderman. “ Ah” said he “my father was a jus- 
tice of the peace too, but he did not spell that word as you do. I 
remember perfectly well, that instead of an S he always used to 
spell circumstance with a C.” This sarcastic thrust at the 
scribe entirely turned the tide in favour of the rioters; and the 
company being disarmed of their resentment, the alderman had 
no disposition to provoke a criticism by going on with the mitti- 
mus. 


In the year 1793, the Prussian officers of the garrison of Col- 
berg, established an economical mess, of which certain poor emi- 
grants were glad to partake. They observed one day an old ma- 
jor of hussars, who was covered with scars received in the “ seven 
years’ war,” and half hidden by enormous. gray mustachios. The 
conversation turned on duels. A young stout-built cornet began 
to prate in an authoritative tone on the subject. “ And you, Ma- 
jor, how many duels have you fought?”—*« None, thank Heaven,” 
answered the old hussar in a subdued voice; “I have fourteen 
wounds, and, Heaven be praised, they are not in my back; so I 
may be permitted to say that | feel myself happy in never having 
fought a duel:”—« By Jove! you shall fight one with me,” exclaim- 
ed the cornet, reaching across to give him a blow. But the sa- 
crilegious hand did not touch the old mustachios. The majer, 
agitated, grasped the table to assist him in rising, when a unani- 
mous cry was raised—* Stehen sie rhuie herr, major!” “ Don’t 
stir, Mr. Major.’ All the officers present seized the cornet, 
threw him out of the window, and sat down to table as if nothing 
had happened. Every eye was moist with tears. 


When the English were good Catholics, they ustally drank the 
Pope’s health in a full glass after dinner: au bon pere, whence the 
word bumper. 

When Sir Isaac Newton was asked about the continuance of 
the rising of South Sea Stock?—he answered “that he could not 
calculate the madness of the people.” 
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Upon some lady complaining of the sufferings of women, Dr. 
Arbuthnot said, “ Yes, the ladies suffer greatly in some particu- 
lars, but there is not one of you that undergo the torture of being 
shaved three times a week.” 


In a speech before the British House of Commons, Mr. Can- 
ning very happily exposed the inconsistency and unprincipled- 
ness of the opposition. “ It was remarkable,” he said, “ that those 
who wished to go to war, for the purpose of conferring on Naples 
the blessings of the British Constitution, were very busy in whis- 
pering at home that the British Constitution was not good for 
much. The language held by these gentlemen was “the En- 

lish Constitution is not good for much, but come, my merry men 
all, let us fight for a British Constitution for Naples!” 


Habeas Corpus Act——Bishop Burnet relates a curious cir- 
cumstance respecting the origin of that important statute, the Ha- 
beas Corpus Act. “ It was carried,” says he, “ by an odd artifice 
in the House of Lords, Lord Grey and Lord Norris were named 
to be the tellers; Lord Norris being a man subject to vapours, was 
not at all times attentive to what he was doing; so a very fat lord 
coming in, Lord Grey counted him for ten, as a jest, at first; but 
seeing Lord Norris had not observed it, he went on with his mis- 
reckoning of ten; so it was reported to the house, and declared 
that they who were for the bill were the majority, though it in- 
deed went on the other side; and by this means the bill passed.” 

Waterloo Colours——lIn a Scottish regiment at the battle of 
Waterloo, the standard-bearer was killed, and clasped the co- 
lours so fast in death, that a sergeant in trying to no purpose to 
rescue them, on the near approach of the enemy, made a violent 
effort, and throwing the dead corpse, colours and all, over his 
shoulders, carried them off together. ‘The French seeing this, 
were charmed with the heroism of the action, and hailed it with 
loud clappings and repeated shouts of applause. 

Drawing the wrong Tooth. One of the most curious ap- 
plications of galvanism to the useful purposes of life, is its recent 
employment as a means of distinguishing bad teeth from good. 
The test which galvanism has now supplied to remedy the frequent 
inistakes made by dentists, who, instead of ridding you of a bad 
tooth, will draw the best tooth you have in your head, is consider- 
ed to be one of infallible certainty inits application. The method 
is thus described by Professor Aldini, the nephew of Galvani, 
“ He (the dentist) first insulates the patient, and then places in 
his hands an electric chain; he then applies a small piece of wire, 
and draws it gradually over the surface of the tooth; he then ap- 
plies it to the next tooth in the same manner, and procee¢!s in the 
like method with the rest, until he comes to the diseased tooth, 
which is discovered by violent pain being produced, and an invo- 
luntary motion in the body. it has always been remarked when 
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the tooth is extracted, that it exhibits a careous part, which in its 
proper situation was not visible.” Need we add, that after the 
discovery of so simple a test, drawing a wrong tooth ought to be 
made felony at least? 

Physiognomy. A witness was one day called to the bar of 
tha House of Commons, when some one took notice, and pointedly 
remarked upon his ill looks; Mr. Fox (afterwards Lord Holland), 
whose gloomy countenance strongly marked his character, observ- 
ed, “ that it was unjust, ungenerous, and unmanly, to censure a 
man for that signature which God had impressed upon his coun- 
tenance, and which therefore he could not by any means remedy 
or avoid.” Mr. Pitt rose hastily, and said, « I agree from wy heart 
with the observation of my fellow member; it is forcible, it is ju- 
dicious, and true. But there are some (throwing his eyes full on 
Fox) upon whose face the hand of heaven has so sta mped the mark 
of wickedness, that it were rmprrery not to give it credit.” 

An Apt Version. The late Dr. Adam, Rector of the Gram- 
mar School, Edinburgh, was supposed by his scholars to exercise a 
strong partiality for such as were of patrician descent, and on 
one occasion was véry smartly reminded of it by a boy of mean 
parentage, whom he was reprehending rather severely for his 
ignorance—much more so than the boy thought he would have 
done, had he been the son of a right honourable, or even of a plain 
Baillie Jarvie. “You dunce!” exclaimed the rector, “I don’t 
think you can even translate the motto of your own native place, 
of the gude town of Ediuburgh, What, sir does ‘Misi Dominus 
frustra’ meanr” “It means, sir,” rejoined the boy smartly, “ that 
unless we are lords’ sons, we need not come here.”’ 

George Selwyn. This celebrated wit, often received marks 
of attention from his majesty, and he showed himself not ungrate- 
ful for them. On conversing with a friend on the illness of his 
majesty, he expressed great solicitude for his recovery, saying, 
«Qld as I am, I would stand bare-headed all day, and open the 
gate on Kew Green, if I could then be sure of any one passing 
from the palace, with good news of my royal master,” 

Lord Lothian. At a grand review by his majesty of the 
Portsmouth fleet in 1789, there was a boy who mounted the shronds 
with so much agility, as to surprise every spectator. The king 
particularly noticed it, and said to Lord Lothian, “ Lothian, I 
haveheard much of youragility, let us see you run up after that boy.” 
“Sire,” replied Lord Lothian, “ it is my duty to follow your 
mutjesty.” 

French Trumpeter, 'n the war on the Rhine in 1794, the 
French got possession of the village of Rhinthal by a very curious 
ruse de guerre of one Joseph Werck, a trumpeter. This village 
was maintained by an Austrian party of six hundred hussars. 
‘Two companies of foot were ordered to make an attack on it at 
ten o’clock at night. ‘The Austrians had been apprised of the in- 
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tended attack, and were drawn up ready to charge on the assail- 
ing party. On perceiving this, Werck detached himself from his 
own party, and contrived by favour of the darkness to slip into the 
midst of the enemy; when taking his trumpet, he first sounded the 
rally in the Austrian manner, and next moment the retreat; the 
Austrians, deceived by the signal, were off in an instant at full 
gallop; and the French became masters of the village without strik- 
ing a blow. 

Midnight.——When the unfortunate Duke d’Enghien was 
awakened in his cell at Valenciennes, to be led to the place of 
execution, he asked the officer who brought the order, “ What do 
you want?” The officer made no answer. “ What o’clock is it?” 
“ Midnight,” answered the officer, with a faultering voice. “ Mid- 
night!” exclaimed the prince; Oh, | know what brings you here; 
this hour is fatal to me—it was at midnight that [ was taken from 
my house at Ettenheim—at midnight the dungeon at Strasburgh 
was opened for me—at midnight again 1 was taken out to be 
brought here—it is now midnight, and I have lived long enough 
to know how to die!” 








Art. X.— Poetry. 
THE SONG OF MIRIAM. 


The following exquisitely beautiful hymn is extracted from the Fall of 
Jerusalem, a dramatic poem, by the Rev. H. H. Milman. In justice 
to this writer we should state he is aware of the responsibility which 
his sacred profession imposes upon him, in the employment of his time; 
and that this drama was neither written with a view to representation, 
‘nor can it be adapted to it without being entirely remodelled or re- 
written.” 

Ox Thou! thou who canst melt the heart of stone. 
And make the desert of the cruel breast 

A paradise of soft and gentle thoughts! 

Ah! will it ever be, that thou wilt visit 

The darkness of my father’s soul? Thou knowest 
In what strong bondage Zeal and ancient Faith, 
Passion and stubborn Custom, and fierce Pride, 
Hold th’ heart of man. Thou knowest, Merciful! 
Thou knowest all things, and dost ever turn 
Thine eye of of pity on our gentle nature. 


For thou wert born of woman! thou didst come. 
Oh Holiest! to this world of sin and gloom, 
Not in thy dread omnipotent array; 

And not by thunders strew’d 

Was thy tempestuous road; 
Not indignation burnt before thee on thy way. 

But thee, a soft and naked child, 


Thy mother undefiled, 
VOL. INO, }. 1A 
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In the rude manger laid to rest 
From oft her virgin breast. 








The heavens were not commanded to prepare 
A gorgeous canopy of golden air; 
Nor stoop’d their lamps th’ enthroned fires on high: 
A single silent star 
Come wandering from afar, 
Gliding uncheck’d and calm along the liquid sky; 
The Eastern Sages leading on 
As at a kingly throne, 
To lay their gold and odours sweet 
Before thy infant feet. 

















The Earth and Ocean were not hush’d to hear 
Bright harmony from every starry sphere; 
Nor at thy presence brake the voice of Song 
From all the cherub choirs 
And seraph’s burning lyres, 
Pour’d thro’ the host of heaven the charmed clouds along; 
One angel troop the strain began, 
Of all the race of man 
By simple shepherds heard alone, 
The soft Hosanna’s tone. 












And when thou didst depart, no car of flame 
To bear thee hence in lambient radiance came; 
Nor visible Angels mourn’d with drooping plumes: 
Nor didst thou mount on high 
From fatal Calvar 
With all thine own redeem’d outbursting from their tombs. 
For thoa didst bear away from earth 
But one of human birth, 
The dying felon by thy side, to be 
In Paradise with thee. 






Not o’er thy cross the clouds of vengeance brake; 
A little while the conscious earth did shake 
At that foul deed by her fierce children done; 
A few dim hours of da 
The world in darkness lay; 
Then bask’d in proud repose beneath the cloudless sun. 
While thou didst sleep beneath the tomb, 
Consenting to thy doom; 
Ere the white-rob’d Angel shone 
Upon the sealed stone. 
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And when thou didst arise, thou didst not stand 
With Devastation in thy red right hand, 
Plaguing the guilty city’s murtherous crew; 
But thou didst haste to meet 
Thy mother’s coming feet, 
And bear the words of peace unto the faithful few. 
Then calmly, slowly, didst thou rise 
Into thy native skies, 
Thy human form dissolved on high 
In its own radiancy. 


—————OxX—————— 


1 HYMN FOR THE CLOSE OF THE YEAR. 


flow quickly the seasons remove, 
As year after year passes by! 
Come, let us rejoice in His love, 
Who never can alter or die; 
Here, here is immoveable rock, 
And all is but shadow beside; 
How sweet to reflect that no shock, 
His saints from his love shall divide. 


Ere time and its changes had birth, 

Or place for our dwelling was found;— 
Before he created the earth, 

Or gave to the ocean its bound;— 
That love which we sing and adore, 

Shone forth from its centre divine; 
And long after time is no more, 

His love will eternally shine. 





Then let the years hastily pass, 
They'll waft us the sooner above, 
From streams to the fountains of grace, 
The spring of unchangeable love; 
That love, which, when dying restor’d, 
When lost, brought us back’ to His fold; 
And which, as it shines in His word, 
*Tis here our delight to behold. 


But oh! as our seasons decline, 
Let none on this point be deceiv’d; 
Inquire, is this Tse sou mine, 
Have I in the Saviour believed? 
Lord, answer this question for me; 


Poetry. 
And now, ere the year shall depart 


Oh! let me surrender to thee, 
The throne of a penitent heart. 


——2 + 


TO LUCASTA ON GOING TO THE WARS. 


We are not able to assign the following stanzas to thein proper author, but 
notwithstanding the affectation which pervades them, we think they will 
give pleasure to every lover of poetry. Some ladies may carp at the 
conclusion, but it is sound logic. 


Tell me not, sweet, I am unkinde, 
That from the nunnerie 
Of My chaste breast, and quiet minde, 
o warre and armes I flie. 


True, a new mistresse now I chase, 
The first foe in the fielde; 
And with a stronger faith embrace 
A sword, a horse, a shield. 


Yet this inconstancy is such 
As you, too, shall adore; 

I could not love thee, deare, so much, 
Lov’d I not honour more. 


DO Qe 


HOPE DEFERRED. 


Butmrut of bliss, the goblet flow’d, 
°T was lifted to the very lip; 
With hope the wey bosom glow’d 


And the bow’d head bent to sip. 


But envious Fortune dash’d awa 

The mantling promise of delight: 
O’erclouded was the genial ray, 

And the sweet dream was put to flight. 


O Mary! is the goblet gone 

The draught for ever cast away? 
Or is it but awhile withdrawn, 

To come more sweeten’d by delay? 


Yes, Mary, yes——that speaking eye 
Tells me the cup again shall flow: 

And bless’d occasion shall supply 
The mutual bliss we pant to know. 
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SAPPHICS. 


Fast by thy stream, O Babylon, reclining, 
Wo-begone exile, to the gale of evening 


Only responsive, my forsaken harp I 
Hang on the willow. 


Gush’d the big tear-drops, as my soul remembered . 

Zion, thy mountain paradise, my country! 

When the fierce bands Assyrian, who led us 
Captive from Salem, 


Claim’d, in our mournful bitterness of anguish, 

Songs and unseason’d madrigals of joyance; 

“Sing the sweet-tempered carol that ye wont to 
Warble in Zion.” 


Dumb be my tuneful eloquence, if ever 

Strange echoes answer toa song of Zion: 

Blasted this right hand if I should forget thee, 
Land of my fathers. 


a oe ee 


The following specimen of an English song without a sibilant, will prove 
that this uncouthly harshness may be avoided. 


No—not the eye of tender blue, 
Tho’ Mary ’twere the tint of thine-—— 
Or breathing lip of glowing hue, 
Might bid the opening bud repine 
Had long enthrall’d my mindy 


Nor tint with tint, alternate aiding 
That o’er the dimpled tablet flow, 
The vermile to the lily fading; 
Nor ringlet bright with orient glow 
In many a tendril *twin’d, 


The breathing tint, a beaming ray, 
The linear harmony divine, 
That o’er the form of beauty play, 
Might warm a colder heart than mine, 
But not forever bind. 


But when to radiant form and feature, 
Internal worth and feature _ 
With temper mild and gay good nature, 
Around the willing heart, they twine 
The empire of the mind. 
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DOMESTIC COMFORTS. 


Some like to be seated to hear a good play, 
And some a sweet concert delight to attend, 
Some count with their feet the swift moments away, 
And some join the fire with a true-hearted friend; 
In the leisure of evening, the break of the morn, 
When the birds are in song and the hounds are awake, 
Some follow alertly the sound of the horn, q 
And others secluded excursions will make. q 


We have heard the old toper sing tipsily home, 
Seen the beau, like a moth, fondly trifling with light; 
We have watch’d the wild fugitive franticly roam, 
And view’d the full shallop receding Rot sight: 
Thus, all to their taste for a passage of mirth, 
To assist them through life and be socially free, 
But my choice, my pursuit, my enjoyment on earth, 
With my wife and my children, are dearest to me. 


Like the vine that is cultured, the bee that is hiv’d, 
The flowers that are tended by tender control, 
Our state is so aptly, so dearly contriv’d, 
The seasons in placidness over us roll; 
Old bachelors laugh and shrewd maidens avow 
To be wed is dependence, or lottery, at best; 
They may laugh and may shun, but for me, I allow, 
I am peacefully gay and contentedly blest. 


i 


LORD BYRON. 


Tuts Poet says he cannot make, 

His devil like a gownsman speak; 

But Lucifer, *tis very plain, 

Speaks for himself in Byron’s “Cain.” 


CAINe 


DesparrinG, stigmatized by Heaven’s own hand, 
The first Assassin roamed from land to land; 
And yet this murderer, by indulgent Heaven, 
Had space for sorrow and repentance given: 
Not such the fate, Oh Byron! of that Cain, 

The monstrous offspring of thy guilty brain; 

Him the just sense of all who think or feel, 

Has damn’d, without redemption or appeal. 
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TO AN ABSENTEE. 


O’eR hill and dale, and distant sea, 
Through al: the miles that stretch between, 
My thoughts must fly to rest on thee, 

And would though worlds should intervene. 


Nay, thou art now so dear, methinks, 
The farther we are fore’d apart, 
Affection’s firm elastic links 

But bind the closer round the heart. 


For now we sever each from each, 
I learn what I have lost in thee,— 
Alas! that nothing less could teach 
How great indeed my love should be! 


Farewell, I did not know thy worth: 
But thou art gone, and now ’tis priz’d, 
So angels walked unknown on earth, 
But when they flew were recognized. Incos. 








HOPE. 


As o’er the ocean’s stormy. wave, 
The Beacon’s light appears, 

When yawns the Seaman’s wat’ry grave, 
And his lorn bosom cheers, 


Then, tho’ the raging ocean foam, 
His heart shall dauntless prove, 

To reach secure his cherish’d home, 
The Haven of his love. 


So when the soul is wrapt in gloom, 
To worldly grief a prey, 

Thy beams, blest Hope, beyond the tomb, 
Illume the Pilgrim’s way, 


And point to that serene abode 
Where virtuous Faith shall rest; 
Protected by the sufferer’s God 
And be forever blest. 


Oh still, thro’ sorrows + Aen night, 
O’ershade my worldly way 

May pure Religion’s holy light 
Shed on my soul its ray. SYDNEY. 
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TO MYRA. 


Myra, then my heart deceives me 
Since I like you not, you say, 
So I hate deceit believe ime, 
I will cast the cheat away. 


Oft in secret, it has told me, 
Warmly that it glow’d for you 

Long’d in Friendship’s chains to hold thee; 
But it seems it spoke not true. 


Trait’rous guide, rebellious minion, 
Dar’st thou, can’st thou offer plea? 
Never utter’d I opinion 


Till I had consulted thee. 


If the world’s deceit opprest me, 
Or if fortune prov’ My remiss, 

You still. flatter’d tr carest me, 
With the hope of purer bliss, 


If injustice e’er pursued me, 
Falsely any action drew, 

You with courage e’er endued me, 
Whisp’ring “ still your heart is true.” 


But deceiver since I find thee, 
Without feeling truth or taste, 

Recreant you no more shall bind me, 
Never more with me shall rest. 


Yet as I can’t do without one, 

From my own resolv’d to part, 
Myra, prithee, search me out one, 

And the while lend me your heart. 


If with me you'll trust that treasure, 
I will watch it night and day; 

To guard and cherish Ra pleasure, 
Life my forteit whos f it stray. 


Yet that angel boon possessing 
Anxious cares with it I gain, 

Trembling fears to love that blessing, 
Mingling all my bliss with pain. 


As for mine, if you'll receive it, 
Let it live with you awhile, 
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From each folly you'll retrieve it, i 
Banish from it every guile. 


If on trial you shail find it, 
Peaceful in your breast to dwell, 
And wish to keep the thing—don’t mind it,— 
Your’s will suit me quite as well. SYDNEY. 


ee 
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THE DYING POET’S FAREWELL. 


Animula vagula, blandula, 
Hospes, comesque corporis, 
Quz nunc abibis in loca? 
O thou wondrous arch of azure, 
Sun, and starry plains immense! 
Glories that astound the gazer 
By their dread magnificence;— 
O thou ocean, whose commotion 
Awes the proudest to devotion, 
Must I—must I from ye fly, 
Bid ye all ilin— ook die! — 





O ye keen and gusty mountains, 
On whose tops I braved the sky; 
O ye music-pouring fountains, 
On whose marge I loved to lie; 
O ye posies,—lillies, roses, 
All the charms that earth discloses, 
Must I—must I from ye fly, 
Bid ye all adieu—and die! 


0 ye birds, whose matin chorus 
aught me to rejoice and bless; 

And ye beasts, whose voice sonorous 
Swell’d the hymn of thankfulness; 

Learned leisure, and the pleasure 

Of the muse, my dearest treasure, 

Must I—must I from ye fly, 

Bid ye all adieu—and die! 


O domestic ties endearing, 
Which still chain my soul to earth; 
O ye friends, whose converse cheering 
Wing’d the hours with social mirth; 
Songs of gladness, chasing sadness, 
Wine’s delight without its madness, 
Must I—must I from ye fly, 
Bid ye all adieu—and die! 
VOL. IL==NO, I. 1} 
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Poetry. 


Yes—lI now fulfil the fiction 

Of the swan that sings in death:— 
Earth, receive my benediction; 

Air, inhale my parting breath; 
Hills and valleys, forest alleys, 
Prompters of my muse’s sallies; 
Fields of green, and skies of blue, 
Take, oh take my last adieu. 


Yet, perhaps, when all is ended, 
And the grave dissolves my frame, 
The elements from which ’twas blended 
May their several parts reclaim; 
Waters flowing, breezes blowing, 
Earth, and all upon it growing, 
Still may have my alter’d essence 
Ever floating in their presence. 


While my disembodied spirit 
May to fields Elysian soar, 

And some lowest seat inherit 
Near the mighty bards of yore; 

Never, never to dissever, 

But to dwell in bliss for ever, 

Tuning an enthusiast lyre 

To that high and laurel quire. H. 


A BACHELOR’S SOLILOQUY. 


Marriage, thou pleasing, dreadful thought! 
With what new scenes and changes fraught; 
To what variety, untried, 

Of beings may a man be tied. 

Here will I pause—if it be bliss 

To wed,—and many vouch for this; 

Then he who asks so blest a lot 

Must marry, but to whom or what? 

These arms were made to hug a wile; 

But I am pozed; for death and life, 

At once my antidote and bane, 

Are set before my eyes, ’tis plain. 

One tells me I shall quickly end, 

And to oblivion descend; 

The other, I shall never die, 

But live in my posterity. 

O whither will these doubtines tend, 

And what must my conjectures end? 
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Why, since all marriage is a venture, 
In which like lotteries we enter, 
What if I settle it by lot, 

If 1 shall wed, or I shall not!” 


He took a penny, that had known 

Its master’s fate—to lie alone,— 

How many weddings, ob how many, 
Depend on turning of a penny,— 

He toss’d it up—the mode is common, 

It rose—it turn’d—it fell—’twas woman! 


a 


CORINNA GOING A-MAYING. 
(From Herrick’s Poems, 1647.) 


Get up, get up, for shame, the blooming morn 
Upon her wings presents the God unshorn: 
See how Aurora throws her fair 
Fresh quilted colours, through the air: 
Get up, sweet slug a-bed and see 
The dew bespangling herb and tree: 
Each flow’r has wept, and bow’d towards the east 
Above an hour since; yet you not drest; 
Nay, not so much as out of bed; 
When all the birds have matins said, 
And sung their thankful hymns; ’tis sin, 
Nay, profanation to keep in; 
When as a thousand virgins on this day, 
Spring sooner that the lark, to fetch in May! 


Rise and put on your foliage, and be seen 
To come forth like the spring time, fresh and green, 
And sweet as Flora, take no care 
For jewels for your gown, or hair; 
Fear not, the leaves will strew 
Gems in abundance upon you: 
Besides, the childhood of the day has kept, 
Against you come, some orient —_— unwept; 
Come, and receive them, while the hight 
Hangs on the dew-locks of the night, 
And Titan on the eastern hill 
Retires himself, or else stands still 
Till you come forth. Wash, dress, be brief in praying; 
Few beads are best, when once we go a-Maying! 
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Come, my Corinna, come; and, coming mark 
How each field turns a street, each street a park 
Made green, and trimm’d with trees; see how 
Devotion gives each house a bough, 
Or branch; each porch, each door, ere this 
An ark, a tabernacle is 
Made up of whitethorn newly interwove, 
As if here, were those cooler shades of love. 
Can such delights be in the street 
And open fields, and we not see’t? 
Come we’ll abroad; and let’s obey 
The proclamation made for May, 
And sin no more, as we have done by staying: 
But, my Corinna, come, let’s go a-Maying! 


There’s not a budding boy or girl this day 

But is got up, and gone to bring in May: 

A deal of youth, ere this is come 

Back, and with whitethorn laden home: 

Some have dispatch’d their cakes and cream, 

Before that we have left to dream; 
And some have wept, and woo’d, and plighted troth, 
And chose their priest, ere we can cast off sloth: 
Many a green gown has been given; 

any a kiss, both odd and even; 

Many a glance too has been sent 

From out the eye, love’s firmament; 
Many a jest told of the keys betraying 
‘This night and locks pick’d; yet we’re not a-Maying! 


Come, let us go, while we are in our prime, 
And take the harmless folly of the time; 
We shall grow old apace, and die 
Before we know our liberty: 
Our life is short, and our lave run 
As fast away as does the sun: 

And, as a vapour, or a drop of rain, 

Once lost, can ne’er be found again. 

So when or you, or I, are made 

A fable, song or fleeting shade, 

All love, all liking, all delight 

Lies drown’d with us in endless night. 
Then, while time serves, and we are but decaying, 
Come, my Corinna, come, let’s go a-Maying! 
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Arr. XI.—Literary Intelligence. 


in one of the English journals we are informed that Mr. Bucha- 
nan, his majesty’s pd at New York, has made considerable 
collections, during his successive journies through Upper Canada, 
respecting the history of the North American Indians; which, 
with many other interesting materials and official documents, 
will be shortly presented to the public. 


Tue Imperial Philanthropic Society of St. Petersburgh, have 
ordered the lives of Anthony Benezet, Benjamin Lay, — Ralph 
Sandiford, published in this city, by Ropexrs Vaux, to be trans- 
lated into the Russian language, and inserted in the next volume 
of their Memoirs. 


A. M. Azais has just published, at Paris, a work called “On 
the Lot of Man in all Ranks of Life: on the Lot of Nations in all 
Ages: and more especially on the present Lot of the French peo- 

le.” In the preface is the following singular invitation:— 

‘I live in the heart of Paris, in a solitary house, surrounded by 
a fine garden. Every day for two hours I shall be at the disposal 
of any person who may wish to procure one of my books, and to 
discuss the principles of it with me, from two to four in winter, 
and in summer from six until dusk. It will be very agreeable to 
me to form by this means an acquaintance with the lovers of 
science and philosophy; to stroll with them in my little domain, 
to reply to their questions and observations; and to profit by the 
information which they may give me, or which they may excite 
me to seek for myself. If i could venture to invent a word which 
should describe the nature of our confidential intercourse, I would 
say that we will ‘platonize’ together, under the constant guid- 
ance of nature and philosophy.” 


Way should Lord Byron have taken offence, when Mr. Southey 
wrote about “the Satanic School.”* Peradventure his brain was 
at that moment in the act of concocting that demoniacal drama, 
entitled “Cain.” This soreness of Lord Byron has given Mr. 
Southey an advantage over him, notwithstanding the injury to his 
fame from his own hand in his Vision of Judgment, which thou 
we acquit that gentleman for any irreverence for holy things, ri- 
ses not greatly higher than Cain in religious propriety. He has, 
with an address which is easily understood, introduced his hostile 
note against Mr, goer | with a compliment to Lady Morgan, 
whose publication upon Italy, he calls “a fearless and excellent 
work.”” What Lady Morgan had to fear, it is somewhat diffi- 
cult to imagine, unless it was the want of purchasers or readers. 
This lady must excite fear in others before she can have any rea- 
son to fear for herself. Her imbelle telum scarcely rings upon 
the shield of an adversary. Her work is harmless; and that must 


— — _— 


* See Vol. XIII. p. 231. 
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be a government too weak to deserve support which could be 
hurt or irritated by such an inconceivably nonsensical pertorm- 
ance. 

Dr. Hosack has completed his munificent gift to the Library 
of Columbia College. It now consists of nearly four hundred is d 
umes of well selected and valuable books, and among them are to 
be found many of rare occurrence in either the public or the p:i- 
vate collections of this country. Of these may be cited a full set 
of the transactions of the French Academy of the Sciences from 
the year 1700 until that body ceased to exist in its original form, 
and merged in the Institute; the works of Maupertius and Pas- 
cal, the Mechanique Celeste of Laplace; the Trigonometry of Cag- 
noli; and a complete series of the Philosophical Magazine, so well 
known as comprising the best record of the important discoveries 
of the last twenty-five years, a period so interesting in the annals 
of science. 

This gift of Dr. Hosack, when added to the books already be- 
longing to the College, puts that institution in possession of a ve- 
ry complete collection of the best authors on physical science.— 
The donation comes with the more grace from this gentleman, in- 
asmuch as he is in no shape connected with the government of 
Columbia College, and does not share in the patronage or in- 
fluence connected with the office of a trustee—He can, therefore, 
have had no other motive than a disinterested one to promote the 
cause of science, or that laudable stimulus by which honourable 
minds are actuated to perpetuate their memories in connection 
with the recollection of important services rendered the commu- 
nity. Ifthe latter has been his motive, we know of no channel 
in which his bounty would be likely to be productive of more last- 
ing and permanent honour to himself. Situated in the greatest 
city of the United States, rising in reputation by the steady exer- 
tions of its government, and safe, in the permanent prosperity of 
the country, from those political convulsions that A sn si its 
early existence, Columbia College promises to fill a prominent 
place among the literary institutions of the United States, and the 
names of its early benefactors must go down with honour to re- 
mote posterity. 


Dr, Christian Endress, Pastor of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Congregation of Lancaster proposes to publish an attempt at a 
new translation of Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, with Annotations; 
for the purpose of aiding the scholar of Religion in the investiga- 
tion of this important document of Christian faith. 


Lord Byron and Sir W. Scott—A comparative estimate of the 
respective merits of these two eminent poets has recently appear- 
ed in a German Journal, preceded by some remarks on the state 
of English national poetry at the period immediately preceding 
their appearance on the literary horizon. Fine poetical feeling, 
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it is asserted, was totally dormant in England during the 18th 
Century. Originality and genius displayed themselves in works 
of humour and the Comic Epopee,—in the Drama, which could 
boast of the facetiousness and humour of Foote, the wit and viva- 
city of Sheridan,—and in the Parliamentary eloquence of Pitt, Fox, 
and Burke, but not in the inspirations of the Muse. The Nine- 
teenth Century has distinguished itself from its predecessor b 
the production of two genuine poets allied only in power, in “i 
most every other respect entirely dissimilar. The antithesis is, 
indeed, sufficiently striking: in Byron, the poet himself is always 
apparent; his peculiar trains of thought, his reflections, his own 
individual character are every where prominent. In Scott, on 
the contrary, the poet himself completely disappears, while his 
character and the events in which they are involved stand out in 
relief, not only visible, but prominent and tangible. In Byron, 
we ineet with only one character, though variously arrayed. In 
the compositions of his rival, the characters are most diverse and 
multifarious. In this estimate, the writer takes into account the 
Scotch Novels, which he assigns, seemingly as a mere matter of 
course, to Sir Walter. 

In Byron there is but little action; in him all is declamation, 
reflection, or sudden, animated description: in Scott, events crowd 
upon each other; he seldom pauses io mere reflection. ne 
describes his actors in a minute and masterly style, but still al- 
ways describes: Scott, on the contrary, makes his personages des- 
cribe themselves, by exhibiting them in all the animation of reali- 
ty. In Byron’s poems we discover the workings of a powerful 
fancy, the starts of an inspired mind, yet are his productions 
but fragments and sketches: while Scott possesses symmetry, con- 
tinuity, integrity. But if the manner of the one be so dissimilar 
from that of the other, their spirit is still more so. The one ex- 
hibits the world as one great prison, as a cavern of death where all 
is gloomy, cheerless, and appalling: the other displays some re- 
deeming points even in the most depraved natures; his views of 
life are rather consolatory than sombre. Lastly, Byron avoids, 
even in his poems, every object that may remind him of his ‘ Fa- 
therland;’ unlike his own Foscari, his affections are not knit to his 
home, to the soil which gave him birth: he is any thing but a pa- 
triotic poet, in whatever sense we take the epithet. To Scott, on 
the contrary, his ‘Fatherland,’ seems as a holy sanctuary, on 
whose altars he deposits with filial reverence the fruits of his ge- 
nius and his affection. 


Polish Journals—The productions of the periodical press in 
Poland are at present’ very numerous. There are now no fewer 
than twenty-four Journals of various descriptions; some political, 
others devoted to subjects of literature or science. 
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To Readers and Correspondents. 


Tue several communications from “ Vepoqur”’ have been re- 
ceived,.and we shall insert such of them, as are suitable to our 
work, ‘The articles on the application to Congress, for a patent- 
right to navigate the air, are out of time. We hope this ridicu- 
lous scheme will be forgotten before our Journal is published, 
“ Vedoque” must excuse us from giving any advice on the mo- 
mentous question which is prepended in his private communica- 
tion. We would rather 


Let the Volces plough Rome, and harrow Italy 
than encounter the pen of an angry poet. 


Of «Marrua” we may say with the poet, “ then she plots; 
then she ruminates, then she devises;”—but we hope her erratic 
Strephon will escape the snare: 


Wilt thou, wilt thou really fly 
From vanity and folly, 

And quit their pomp without a sigh, 
My own dear Dolly, 


There is a petitionary vehemence in “Octavian” which we 
should be glad to gratify, by inserting his “ Verses on a walk to 
Pratt’s Garden with Miss — ”’ did we not fear that they 
would deter young ladies in future, from rural rambles with young 
gentlemen who have just quitted College. He appears to be one 
of those silky-milky, woodstock-glove beaux, whose minds could 
be sewed in a sampler, and who should have inscribed on their 
hats, “a fool, Sir, at a woman’s service”—Othello would advise 
him todiscourse fustian with his own shadow. 





The vituperation of the angry poet, “ Fiorivs,”’ is not like 
‘*‘ Chough’s language,—gabble enough, and good enough,” 
since it possesses only the former of these properties. 


There is a class of correspondents, who are not so punctual as 
we wish. They should remember that 


‘¢ For want of mMEANs poor rats have hang’d themselves.” 


Of most editors, such is the unpardonable negligence of subscribers, 
we may affirm that “their means are most short, their creditors 
most straight.”” An English omy is never tarnished by 
such complaints, as we are compelled to prefer against literary 

atrons, in this country; yet an English traveller would raise a 
storm about his ears if he were to say, what we believe to be very 
near the truth, that editors of American journals, literary, politi, 
cal, or theological, rarely realize a moiety of what they earn. 


